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Software tools revive flagging productivity 
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Now, you. can speed the 
emergence of new systems while you 
extend the useful life of existing ones. 


Maintaining existing systemsis as difficult 
asit is necessary. 

Difficult, because there are so few good 
tools. Necessary, because existing sys- 
temsare astrategic asset, crucial to 
daily operations. 

Thestruggle to keep 
them running consumes 
more resources every 
day, yet doesn’t help 
you totruly evolve 
them. Nor doesit 
produce infor- 
mation you can 
apply tonew 
development. 

But with re- 
engineering tools 
from Language 
Technology, you 
pave the way 
for new development 
as existing systems 
become less complex 
and more reliable. 


Wrapped inside your 
present systems are 
fundamental design 
concepts that can speed 
development of new 
systems. Re-engineering 
tools help you uncover them. 


The CASE forre-engineering 


These tools apply Computer Aided 
Software Engineering (CASE) tothe work 
that dominates the average mainframe 
shop: maintaining and enhancing existing 
systems. 
RECODER, the leading re- 
engineering tool available today, 
turns any unstructured program 
intoa functionally equivalent, 
structured version that’s much 
simpler to understand and 
maintain. 
RECODER also lets you 
discover design intent and find 
program elements that can be 
used in new development. 
INSPECTOR is the only COBOL 
quality assurance tool that uses industry 
standard measurements. It lets you objec- 
tively evaluate code and avoid unwanted “side 
effects” from maintenance efforts. The result is 
fast, confident changes and high quality code. 

INSPECTOR can show you which pro- 
grams will benefit most from re-engineering. It 
also lets you customize and measure quality stan- 
dards, creating a verifiable framework for new 
development efforts. 

Language Technology tools are raising pro- 
grammer productivity and enhancing the quality 
of existing systems at Boeing, Shell Oil, The 
Hartford Group, Ford and many more Fortune 
500 companies. 


Maintenance backlog creates 
anendless cycle of code-test- 
maintain, with little time 
fornew development. Re- 
engineering reduces backlog 
because it simplifies 
maintenance. 


Our Re-engineering 
Information Package 
details the facts and 
substantial rewards 
ofthis comprehen- 
sive strategy. Our 
Software Portfolio 
Analysis will clearly 
show you how much 
time and money 
you'll save by using 
re-engineering 
tools. 

Bothare free. 


Toreceive your information package 


and analysis, mail 
the coupon or 

call Language 
Technology toll-free, 
1-800-RECODER 
(in MA, call collect, 
617-741-1507). 


Re-engineering 

tools let you 
peelaway the 
fixesand layersof 
code that 

keep your 

existing sys- 
temsearth- 

bound. As the 
heart of your 
programs is re- \s 
vealed, quality and 
reliability soar. 
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Pass along readers, unite! 


Demand your own copy of 
Computerworld. 


YES, | want to receive my own copy of COMPUTERWORLD each week. | accept your 
offer of $44* per year — saving over 56% off the single copy price. In addition, as a 
subscriber, | understand | will receive bonus issues of COMPUTERWORLD FOCUS at 
no extra charge. 
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Address 
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Address Shown: 1) Home C Business Single Copy Price: $2.00 


* U.S. Only. Canada, Central America & South America $110/Europe $165. All countries $245 (Airmail). Foreign orders must be prepaid 
in U.S. dollars 


Please complete the information to the right to qualify for this special rate. 
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m focus 


LONG OVERDUE The problem of vaporware has become an epidemic. Announced products go 


undelivered. Promised applications never get produced. It’s enough to make you tear your hair out. 
And this outbreak hasn’t touched small firms alone; the disease has afflicted some software heavy- 

weights as well (one patient’s name begins with L). Why is this malady spreading? Our author investi- 
gates the reasons behind vaporware. By Avery Jenkins. Page 10. 


THE CASE PAYBACK CASE will increase your programmer’s productivity dramatically. 


CASE will decrease your applications backlog significantly. CASE will automate the software life 
cycle, shine your car, soothe your stomach and help you live longer. Separating myth from reality in 
the CASE market is hard to do. Be smart; CASE is not a cure-all but it can be a critical tool to help you 
put a dent in today’s applications problems. By Martin B. Azarnoff. Page 15. 


The DSS caper 


By Helen Pike. em the trail of what 
constitutes a decision support sys- 
tem, our intrepid reporter encoun- 
ters executive information systems, 
Aland a host of other options for the 
savvy business user. Page 19. 


Electronic emancipation 

By Evelyn W. Wilk. Free at last! 
User interface management sys- 
tems liberate users from complex 
system procedures. No longer 
slaves to the machine, users can 
concentrate on using their desktop 
devices to support corporate goals. 
Page 21. 


Measuring up benchmarks 
By Helen Pike. Benchmarking has 
become a critical weapon in the 
fight for large-system hardware dol- 
lars. But the question remains 
whether benchmarks are a market- 
ing gimmick or a valuable way to dis- 
tinguish products. Benchmarking 
experts and customers evaluate 
their merit. Page 27. 


What will standards bring? 
By Philip J. Gill. Because a standard- 
ized computer world won’t be in 
place for another 10 years or so, it’s 
hard to imagine what it will be like. 
But with the help of some industry 

- veterans, imagine we did. Life after 
standards will be interesting times 
indeed. Page 38. 


COVER BY FRED LYNCH 


OCTOBER 5, 1988 


Software productivity 


Hardware has a glamorous 
reputation. Turbocharged 
PCs likened to Porsches. 
Resource-guzzling minis 
and mainframes seen as the 
industry’s Cadillacs. Mean- 
while, software has lagged 
behind its flashier counter- 
part. But with the advent of 
innovative software tech- 
nologies that solve today’s 
sticky business problems, 
hardware, beware. Soft- 
ware is coming into its own. 
Section on page 31. 
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From the Editor 


Including your letters to us. Page 4. 


Manager’s Corner 

Jim Young advises MIS managers to 
take a proactive role in their compa- 
nies. Page 5. 


News & Analysis 


The software development effort in 
Japan; resellers’ MIS market pitch; 
telecommuting update; lights-out 
software. Page 6. 


Products 


Tech Talk on CASE in MIS; Oracle 
interface; project assessment and 
control software. Page 41. 


Blue Beat 
Brian Jeffery on what’s missing in 
the PS/2 line. Page 41. 


Calendar 


Industry events. Page 45. 


Commentary 


A Boole & Babbage senior fellow 
compares the SAA phenomenon to 
the System 360. Page 47. 


The Insider 


Michael Millikin on CASE tools for 
users. Page 48. 


Log Off 


Results of the 1988 software indus- 
try salary survey by the Software 
Publishers Association. Page 48. 
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may not always see eye to eye, but 
they do have one thing in common: 
the power to spot business trends first. 

And when they talk trends, we listen. 

On customer satisfaction: “Strategic 
products are the key. In software, these are prod- 
ucts that meet customers’ current and future 
design and development needs. According to a 
recent IDC survey, one company is doing a 
remarkable job in customer satisfaction in 
this area—Cullinet? 

—Tom Willmott 

On potential pitfalls: “Distributed process- 
ing in a multi-vendor environment can result in 
huge potential problems in areas such as user 
interfaces, design complexities and the portability 
of applications. Cullinet’s current products 
address these pitfalls, while raising the bar on 
sophistication and integrated functionality across 
platforms? 

—Judith Hamilton 

On the opportunities of tomorrow: “Oppor- 
tunities in the software industry are expanding 
because of a glut of new technologies and the 
inability of old systems to work with them. 
Companies like Cullinet, that have invested 
heavily in products that run across multiple 
platforms, are the ones that will grow” 
—Charlotte Walker 

As the demand for integration across plat- 
forms grows, you can't afford to settle for less 
than the most comprehensive line of integrated 
software products available. Cullinet Software. 
Powerful relational database management 
systems, application development tools and key 
applications. Integrated across functions and 
platforms without compromising efficiency or 
flexibility. Giving you products today you can 
build on. And on. And on. 

Just ask the most powerful people in the 


business. = 
Or all, toll-free, 1-800-561-4556. Cullinet 
Cullinet Software, Inc., Marketing Services, 


400 Blue Hill Drive, Westwood, MA 02090-2198. ‘The power to build on. 


Seva analysts and consultants 


Charlotte Walker, VP, County NatWest 
Securities, U.S.A. 


Judith Hamilton, Partner, Arthur Young 


Thomas Willmott, Senior V.P,, 
Technology Services, International 
Data Corporation 
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Text, graphical documentation 
at core of departmental growth 


I was struck that the Aug. 3 issue of Computer- 
world Focus on ‘The triumph of integration” 
provided only a cursory treatment of document 
or data interchange standards vs. logical and 
physical interconnection standards. It is not that 
those aren’t important — they are — but are in- 
sufficient by themselves. 

Much of the growth in departmental process- 
ing and computer workstations is predicated on 
assisting professionals in automating their work 
and more effectively communicating the results 
of their work. This requires good old-fashioned 
documentation and, today, that means well-inte- 
grated multifont text and graphics in a defined 
style. Documentation and engineering drawing 
standards are being defined and implemented by 
the Department of Defense and are progressing 
rapidly enough to make the statement that IBM’s 
Document Content Architecture/Document 
Composition Facility and other similar vendor at- 
tempts will be relegated to oblivion. 

James W. Sole 
Rockport, Mass. 


IBM: Private EDI nets haven’t 
cornered the market on speed 


Michael Ball’s Sept. 7 article, “EDI takes root,” 

is a refreshingly candid perspective on electronic 

data interchange — a too often 

oversold and underdelivered 

technology. One observation: 

In discussing the vendors of 

EDI network services, Mr. Ball 

warns that “products from 

these companies are not as fast 

as a private EDI network and 

cannot offer real-time trans- 

fers.” IBM Information Net- 

work (IBM IN) supports EDI 

for leased-line computers at 

speeds up to 56K bit/sec. A continuous receive 

option — implemented, for example, in IBM IN’s 

Expedite/CICS offering — makes possible the 

kind of real-time EDI communications so critical 

to the competitive just-in-time applications Mr. 
Ball describes. 

Ann S. Boland 

EDI Services 

IBM Information Network 
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People who don’t integrate 
drive Edsels, wear leisure suits 


Everybody’s doing it. So much so that DEC felt a 
need to come out at Decworld in Cannes, France, 
and formally announce it was also doing it, al- 
though in reality it had been doing it for awhile. 
Control Data is doing it. So is Unisys. So is TPW. 
And now so is IBM, although Big Blue claims it 
has been doing it forever. 

One of the big issues in the computer industry 
centers on systems integration built with local- 
area networks and other networking schemes. 
Failing to classify yourself as a systems integra- 
tor in 1989 is going to be like saying you’re still 
hoping Ford will bring back the Edsel. Out of it. 
Gone. 

In the meantime, DEC and IBM have seen the 
likes of TRW and Unisys winning more systems 
integration contracts in the government and pri- 
vate sector. 

DEC had no choice but to move quickly and 
join the public relations fray. At Cannes, DEC for- 
mally announced something that it thought was 
already clear to everyone else: It is a major player 
in systems integration. Everybody’s doing it. 
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SOFTWARE 
VIEWPOINT 


FROM 


Jack of 
all trades 


THE EDITOR 


s an MIS professional, your role is being re- 
examined, redefined and restructured within 
your organization. Whether it’s top man- 
agement looking at cost-justifying your 
proposals or end users attempting to 
circumvent you, MIS is under siege. 
How successful will these changes be? Only time will tell. How 
can you remain in charge? By being an innovator rather than 
waiting for events to control you. 


Organizations themselves are being restructured at every level. 
Technology is helping to push through these changes as well as 
being propelled by them. Work group computing, for instance, 
which alleviates much of the bureaucratic and top-down decision 
making in organizations, also puts the ability to make informed 
decisions into the hands of new groups of users. Both the comput- 
ing technology and the organizational restructuring of the way 
work is done are emerging simultaneously. 


Software has long been the whipping boy of the industry and is 
often cited as the reason technology hasn’t been more effective 
in increasing productivity. That may be about to change. Soft- 
ware technology may be on the brink of exploding into new forms 
and uses for whole new groups of workers. In this issue we ex- 
amine some of these innovations in technology and products as 
well as some of the factors hindering renewed growth. 


Automating the data center is going to be a major factor in soft- 
ware productivity. As the concept of lights-out data centers - 
takes hold (see page 8 in our News & Analysis section) and the 
technology advances, MIS will have more time to act as an advi- 
sor rather than merely as an implementor. In the story “‘Soft- 
ware’s driving force,”’ Senior Editor Stan Kolodziej examines 
some of these developing technologies and what they will mean 
for MIS and the nature of productivity in America’s corporations. 


These and other emerging software technologies will assist 
MIS in the task of strategically distributing resources to depart- 
ments or key personnel while maintaining overall control. The 
MIS professional’s new role will encompass consultant, resource 
manager, strategist, politician, evaluator as well as purchaser, 
implementor and service and support provider. Pick one or all of 


the above. 
the Vanes 
Se 


COMPUTERWORLD 


375 Road 
MA 01701-9171 
617-879-0700 
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- Write Us 


We welcome letters to 
the editor and publish 
those we judge to be of 
interest to our readers. 
Letters should be 
addressed to the Editor, 
Computerworld Focus, 
375 Cochituate Road, 
Box 9171 
Framingham, Mass. 
01701-9171. 
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SOFTWARE 
VIEWPOINT 


MANAGER’S 
CORNER 


Seeing the forest 


for the trees 
Jim Young 


am struck by the increasing 

frequency with which MIS 

managers are admonished to 

take a proactive role in their 
companies. Whether the message is 
about strategic planning, the tech- 
nicai architecture for the future or com- 
petitive systems, the theme is the same 
— take more initiative at a higher level 
for greater results. 

Because I am one who has been guilty 
of pressing this point home, I feel obligat- 
ed to explain why this important message 
is having so little impact in so many com- 


panies. 

MIS leadership has some firm obsta- 
cles to its effective use. One is the lack of 
receptivity on the part of senior manage- 
ment. 

When company executives decide that 
MIS issues are not among the most im- 
portant determinants for a successful fu- 
ture, the MIS manager has lost the lead- 
ership battle before it begins. Even here, 
MIS managers should test the waters to 
make sure that executives are indeed dis- 
interested. Too often, MIS managers re- 
main passive based on an erroneous as- 
sumption that top management views 
MIS asan operational utility. 

These executives may just need to be 
convinced of the potential benefits by the 
MIS manager. 

Another reason MIS may stay out of 
the leadership business is that it is occa- 
sionally inappropriate. It may be heresy 
to admit this, but in some companies, MIS 
is simply not the right path to success. 
There are plenty of critical success fac- 
tors that have nothing to do with MIS. In 
very small environments and for sellers of 
creative services and organizations domi- 
nated by legal, resource, personnel or 
other issues, MIS leadership may not only 
be ineffective but might get in the way of 
more appropriate solutions. 

By far the most common reason for an 
absence of this kind of leadership in MIS is 
that the MIS manager simply has not ful- 
filled his high-level obligation. In defense 
of the typical MIS manager, this situation 
occurs all too often because of the simple 
inability to focus on a mission agreed to be 
important. 

This category covers a litany of rea- 
sons to which the MIS manager holds the 
key. MIS managers can get submerged in 
day-to-day events in a way that impairs 
long-range decision making. A balanced 
sense of risk is destroyed as is the ability 
to properly distribute limited resources 
between tasks that handle today’s activi- 
ties and those that prepare for tomor- 
row’s. 

This kind of work environment limits 
the MIS manager in the following ways: 


Young is managing director of MIS for the Wheeler 
Group, a division of Pitney Bowes, Inc. in Hartford, 
Conn. 
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© Time. Day-to-day problems can 
|} monopolize all available time and 
push other activities from the MIS 

_| manager’s agenda. The more 

w rushed and harried the pace, the 
less tolerant the schedule becomes 
toward inclusion of longer range issues. 
Problems are ranked by how long they 
have been around, not by the seriousness 
of their impact. 

The more receptive the MIS manager 
becomes to accepting problem-solving re- 
sponsibilities, the more problems tend to 
gravitate to the manager. 
© Mentality. A more serious side effect 
of a frenetic climate is the resulting dis- 
tortion of the MIS manager’s perspec- 
tive. 

Long-range decisions that are neces- 
sarily made will suffer from an imbalance 
in judgment. Assigning a false sense of im- 
portance to all urgent issues and procras- 
tinating on more profound opportunities 
are notable deficiencies. Likewise, an 
overdependence on stability and avoid- 
ance of all fundamental change tends to 
develop. 

These characteristics are eventually 
accompanied by a tendency to define op- 
portunities in very restricted, localized 
terms while minimizing important busi- 
ness impacts. The more crisis-oriented 
the MIS manager is, the more pro- 
nounced this myopia tends to be. The 
skills of extension and projection that may 
once have existed become dormant and 
eventually atrophy. 
¢ Knowledge. Even when time is avail- 
able and the perspective broad enough, 
the MIS manager must have a repository 
of facts to draw upen to make decisions 
and recommendations that are both rea- 
sonable and appropriate. While many 
strategic solutions must be innovative, 
only if the selection is made against the 
context of experience is the decision like- 
ly to be a wise choice. 

This may mean knowing what technol- 
ogy is available, will be available or can be 
integrated. It can also mean knowing the 
business the MIS manager is in, the mar- 
ketplace, the key elements of the value 
chain and how the industry works. Some 
of the most effective competitive uses of 
technology have applied known and ac- 
cepted technology to a new industry ap- 
plication. 

MIS managers must arm themselves 
with appropriate knowledge to lead in the 
proper direction. 

Saying that these elements are needed 
is fine but achieving them takes demon- 
strative, specific action. The following are 
some steps MIS managers can take to de- 
velop their leadership role: 
¢ Back away from details. Many prob- 
lems do not need all the attention that 
MIS managers give them. In fact, other 
DP professionals may be capable of deal- 
ing with some problems more effectively. 


Not searching out problems in the first 
place may be a good place for some MIS 
managers to start. 

The next step is not to be dragged into 
problem management. To accomplish 
this, MIS managers may have to move to 
be out of the range of immediate prob- 
lems. 

* Give problems to others. Where the 
problems are serious and not contrived, 
they must be dealt with. The MIS manag- 
er should structure jobs so that others 
have designated responsibilities for initial 
problem confrontation. The MIS manag- 
er can develop the skills of subordinates to 
handle problems. Procedures through 
which to pass the problem to the MIS 
manager should be clearly established, 
even if only in the mind of the MIS manag- 
er. Without the need to nurse the immedi- 
ate issue along, the MIS manager can pay 
attention to future opportunities. 

¢ Begin activities that focus on the 
future. One role of the MIS manager is 
as the “booking agent’ of the MIS de- 
partment. Time should be spent on activi- 
ties that will lead to future projects and 
programs. MIS or corporate planning 
should be conducted and followed up with 
regularity. Time should be spent with se- 
nior management and key users exploring 
opportunities for new uses of technology 
as well as how to make existing uses work 
better. 

Problems should be understood in or- 
der to achieve permanent solutions, not 
emergency fixes. 

Some environments are not ready to 


undertake new projects, yet progressive 
MIS management is still needed to obtain 
funding and gain support for other modifi- 
cations. Without the proper leadership at 
the right levels, the MIS department will 
be condemned to remain in a remedial and 
possibly ineffective position. 

* Provocative education. The MIS 
manager must devote time to those activ- 
ities that inspire new ideas. Trade shows, 
seminars and professional activities all 
give the opportunity to learn what others 
are doing. Industry groups, site visits and 
professional readings can alert MIS to the 
activities of others. Vendors are helpful in 
keeping the MIS manager abreast of what 
is happening in new technology and its ap- 
plication. 

Such information should be shared 
with others within the company and com- 
pared with the needs of the company as 
stated in plan documents or just consid- 
ered for use in general. Many of the best 
ideas are those whose use was not antici- 
pated. 

The opportunities for MIS managers 
to improve the uses of technology within 
their companies are great. However, do- 
ing something about the situation is nei- 
ther easy nor obvious. 

To take a progressive leadership role, 
the MIS manager must work hard to 
make time available, maintain a construc- 
tive high-level perspective and build ade- 
quate background knowledge. Only when 
MIS stops chopping down trees can it ef- 
fectively decide how to deal with the 
whole forest. 


Users Not 
COINMOANUNG... 


pies 


CACHE MAGIC 


A large Northwestern utility company installed 
Cache Magic, and response times for over 300 
users were literally cut in half! And to make sure 
the improvements were related to Cache Magic, it 
was uninstalled —the phone never stopped ringing 
until Cache Magic was back on the job. Now no 
more phone calls! With Cache Magic, heavily 
accessed files are stored in processor memory for 
instantaneous access. I/O bottlenecks disappear! 


Why not call today and find out about amazing 
performance gains for your VM system! 
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News & analysis 


UPDATE 


Waiting for Dbase IV 


Last week, users waiting for 
Ashton-Tate Corp.’s Dbase IV 
release, an upgrade that fea- 
tures SQL and relational capabil- 
ities, probably could have been 
found clustered around the mail 
room or waiting by their 
phones to find out if the Tor- 
rance, Calif., company did in- 
deed ship the overdue software 
package. Still waiting are those 
users who want Lotus Develop- 
ment Corp.’s Release 3.0 of 
1-2-3. Either it will come in 
time for Christmas or else it will 
be a New Year’s resolution. 


On the prowl for software 
companies or tools to buy 


It might not yet be a stampede, 
but momentum is picking up as 
more companies cut deals to 
jointly market software or to buy 
outright software companies 
whose offerings fit within their 
own product lineup. 

Unisys Corp. in Blue Bell, 
Pa., will be getting financial, da- 
tabase and graphics software 
rewritten for its computers from 
the vast library held by Garden 
City, N.Y.-based Computer As- 
sociates International, Inc. 

In exchange, Unisys will 
market CA’s software, which 
can already run off Unisys’ 
hardware without having to be 
recoded. In addition, Unisys 
added to its Unix hardware line 
by agreeing to acquire Conver- 
gent, Inc. in San Jose, Calif., a 
Unix-based hardware vendor, 
for $332 million. 

Xerox Corp. will acquire 
Crowntek’s Cambridge, Mass.- 
based subsidiary, Advanced In- 
formation Technology, which 
specializes in the research and 
development of database soft- 
ware systems. 

On the prow! for software 
acquisitions is David L. Chap- 
man, previously with Cullinet 
Software, Inc., now with Com- 
puter Power Group, USA, in 
Framingham, Mass. Working for 
this U.S. subsidiary of an Aus- 
tralia-based services and soft- 
ware company, Chapman is ex- 
pected to scope out possible 
software acquisitions in his new 
role as president and chief exec- 
utive. 

Also expecting to make Soft- 
ware acquisitions is Cambridge- 
based Lotus Development 


Corp., which in mid-summer 
hired Bruce Johnston, a former 
Wall Street software analyst for 
First Boston Corp. in New 
York, to head up the effort. And 
if you put your ear to the 
ground, you may have also heard 
of a possible $20 million wallet 
being carried by Motorola, Inc. 
for the purpose of software pur- 
chases and Comdisco, Inc.’s 
$120 million purse for buying 
personal computer language 
software companies. 


Seal of approval: X/Open 
brand marks compliance 


If you carry the Brand X seal, 
you're in. X/Open, the London- 
based consortium of computer 
vendors promoting a common 
applications environment, has 
announced a daunting series of 
tests through which software 
and hardware vendors can verify 
whether their products con- 
form with X/Open specifications. 

Calling it a “‘branding’’ pro- 
gram, X/Open’s current release 
of the verification tests are built 
around compliance with the 
X/Open Portability Guide 
2, amounting to a total of 3,745 
tests. 

That’s not the end of it. With 
the X/Open Portability Guide 3 
scheduled for release in the 
fourth quarter of 1988, the num- 
ber of tests will be bumped to 
4,200. 


The Esperanto of 
operating systems? 
Could there be a Unix rap- 
prochement? 

Although it’s too soon to call 
for a final analysis on just what 
makes up a true open Unix 
standard, the ongoing talks be- 
tween AT&T and the Open 
Software Foundation (OSF) may 
blur further whatever distinc- 
tions initially had separated 
them. 

The official ine from both 
camps is that “relations remain 
cordial’ and that AT&T still 
has no intentions of joining the 
OSF. For its part, the Cam- 
bridge, Mass.-based group is go- 
ing ahead with plans to design a 
Unix graphical user interface 
and an operating system foun- 
dation based on IBM’s propri- 
etary AIX Icernel. 

Of the 80 or so employees on 

Continued on page 9 


Estimates of CASE market 
penetration in the MIS arena 


INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE YANKEE GROUP. THE CASE FIGURES 
WERE ARRIVED AT THROUGH QUALITATIVE AND SAMPLED ANALYSES 
OF NORTH AMERICAN USER SITES AND SOFTWARE VENDORS. 


GRAPHIC BY BRUCE SANDERS 


INTERNATIONAL MARKETPLACE 


‘Software effort in Japan 


lags behind that of U.S. 


So close and yet so far. That 
statement neatly sums up the 
status of software in. Japan, from 
both an import and export view- 
point. 

The Japanese software devel- 
opment effort — particularly at 
the low end — is proceeding at a 
slow pace, according to Yugi 
Ogino, an analyst with Interna- 
tional Data Corp.’s Japan market 
research subsidiary, located in 
Tokyo. Japanese software devel- 
opment ‘“‘is still weak because 
people still don’t like to pay for 
the intangibles,” Ogino says. 

Japan’s Fifth Generation Lan- 
guage Project and its Sigma 
Project, whose goal is to enhance 
the productivity of Unix soft- 
ware developers by building up a 
database of modular designs that 
third-party developers can ac- 
cess through terminals, is still in 
the basic research stage, Ogino 
explains. “‘It’ll be another sever- 
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al years to build the database,” 
he says. 
Regardless of the lag time, 


, though, the software market in © 


Japan is changing. 

“‘New applications are requir- 
ing more sophisticated soft- 
ware,” Ogino observes, “and 
hardware costs are nose-diving, 
so vendors are looking for new 
markets.” He pre- 
dicts software devel- 
oper tools will be a big 
market in his country. 

“The sale of pack- 
aged software is in- 
creasing because there’s a soft- 
ware engineering shortage 
here,” he adds. 

According to IDC Japan fig- 
ures for 1987, 85%, or $7 bil- 
lion, of total software revenue 
came from customized software, 
while 15%, or $1.3 billion, came 
from packaged software. 

Continued on page 7 
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Resellers spruce up 
MIS market pitch 


Information managers are going 
to need more intermediary sup- 
port in evaluating hardware and 
software and will be seeking ser- 
vice over price, according to in- 
dustry watchers. Many software 
retailers and resellers see this as 
a demand they can meet in the 
coming months and, therefore, 
are gearing up their efforts in the 
MIS market. 

“The world is getting ex- 
tremely complicated,” observes 
Mort Rosenthal, chairman and 
chief executive of Corporate 
Software, Inc., a reseller of per- 
sonal computers and related 
software located in Westwood, 
Mass. “‘There’s a. profusion of 
communications, departmental 
systems, local-area networks 
{and IBM’s] OS/2. They all cre- 
ate a lot of excitement, but they 
also create a lot of work.” 

And a lot of revenue. For ex- 
ample, sales and service to the 
Fortune 1,000 and 2,000 mar- 
kets of products related to Unix 
and to Apple Computer, Inc.’s 
Macintosh, which is making 


headway into corporate Ameri- 
ca, are expected to create extra 
revenue for resellers and retail- 
ers. 


Evolving role 

As Nancy McSharry, a senior 
personal computer analyst at In- 
ternational Data Corp., a market 
research firm in Framingham, 
Mass., sees it, resellers and re- 
tailers will grow in their roles as 
consultants to departmental-lev- 
el information users, helping 
them to evaluate and make the 
right purchase. 

“The typical PC user is more 
educated than he or she was five 
years ago,” McSharry says 
about users’ ability to articulate 
basic computing needs. “In half 
an hour, they can get a gut-level 
understanding of how a product 
works.” 

She adds that it will still be 
cheaper for a software vendor to 
go through the retail or reseller 
distribution channel than to 
mount an expensive direct sales 
pitch. — HELEN PIKE 


UNIX? 


USECURE? 
UIN TROUBLE. 


USECURE 2.0 The most comprehensive UNIX security 
software product on the market today. 


For information, UCALL (703) 264-3301. 


Visit us at FCC Booth #1348 and 
UNIX EXPO Booth #110 


Unitech Software, Inc., 1800 Alexander Bell Drive, Suite 101, Reston, 


VA 22091, Telex 197817 UNITEC UT 
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Japan 


Continued from page 6 


The best-selling U.S. imports 
are Lotus Development Corp.’s 
1-2-3, followed by Ashton- 
Tate’s Dbase II and Dbase III, 
Ogino says, while Japan “has 
nothing exportable except for 
games software.” 

Being the second largest soft- 
ware market after the U.S. ona 
per-country basis makes Japan a 
potentially lucrative arena, espe- 
cially when it comes to personal 
computer software, says Heidi 
Hijikata, an economist with the 
U.S. Commerce Department in 
Washington, D.C., who is get- 
ting ready to release a study on 
the Japanese software market. 

But the tradition of customiz- 
ing software at each company 
and the intricacies of the Kanji al- 
phabet make it a tough market to 
enter, she adds, pointing out that 
it takes two bits to translate one 
Kanji character. 

However, at least one U.S. 
software company official says 
she believes there will be a boom 
period in the next two to three 
years for selling U.S. software in 
Japan as personal computers 
reach critical mass. 

“Part of what has held back 
business software is [that] PCs 


aren’t well established in the Jap- 
anese business place,” observes 
Susan Whitford, executive vice- 
president of Persoft, Inc. in Mad- 
ison, Wis., a company that makes 
Digital Equipment Corp. VT240 
terminal emulation packages and 
IZE, a text-management pro- 
gram for MIS. 


.= 


CAROLINE WHITE 


Somewhere between the Jap- 
anese manager’s growing under- 
standing of the role PCs play in 
the marketplace and the increas- 
ing ease-of-use features of PCs 
lies the critical playing field for 
U.S. software companies, Whit- 
ford says. 

And there’s already competi- 
tion going on. ‘“The Japanese are 
competing [with the U.S] in the 
database arena and are quite es- 
tablished with their own main- 


frame software,” she claims, 
having recently returned from a 
fact-finding trip to Japan spon- 
sored by the Software Publish- 
ers Association [SPA] for its 
member companies. 

The trip, according to Whit- 
ford, was “for an exchange of 
ideas. [The SPA] recognizes 
there is a global developers 
movement under way and that 
it’s better to embrace rather 
than run from it.” 

What Whitford saw in Japan 
was “dynamite stuff. The graph- 
ics software is phenomenal. 
They’re moving graphics in a 
way the U.S. companies aren’t.” 

In particular, one Japanese 
word processing package that 
was running off a high-end NEC 
Corp. micro caught Whitford’s 
eye, because it ‘“‘made use of 
seemingly unrelated images. 

“Tt was literally a picture 
from a VCR tape being used as 
an address file,” she says, elabo- 
rating that text was wrapped 
around a picture taken from a 
video disk. “It was a Rolodex- 
type application into which 
sound could be integrated by 
clicking on icons. It was a mish- 
mash of really great ideas.” 

The catch, Whitford says, is 
the business community may not 
“be able to get a handle on its 
possible uses.’ — HELEN PIKE 


Batch Puls 
Done On sire... 


Voigt? 


CACHE MAGIC 


A major Los Angeles manufacturer installed 
Cache Magic and knocked three hours off their 
nightly batch processing. They eliminated a two 
hour daily overrun into online processing, and 
boosted their system's batch processing capacity 
by a full hour. As their job mix changed, Cache 
Magic reacted by uncaching their less active files 
and replacing them with more active ones — 
automatically. Instant access to memory resident 
files meant big performance gains! 


Why not call today and find out about amazing 
performance gains for your VM system! 


UNITECH 


“UNIX is a trademark of AT&T. USECURE is a trademark of UNITECH Software. Inc. 
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“‘There’s no one here but 


Telecommuting drive 


stalls in large companies | Us software programs” 


Lights-out software gives rise to the unattended data center 


In 1984 and 1985, it seemed like the time 
for telecommuting had come. Gasoline 
was expensive, the cost of urban office 
space was skyrocketing and the personal 
computer was becoming a relatively 
cheap and widespread commodity. 

U.S. corporations had the reasons (and 
the computer tools) to let their employees 
work from home. It seemed that telecom- 
muting was ready to take off. 

However, telecommuting has stalled, 
at least in larger corporations. 


Small gains 

Tom Miller, director of research for the 
National Work-At-Home Survey by Link 
Resources Corp., a New York research 
company, estimates there are approxi- 
mately 5.1 million U.S. corporations cur- 
rently offering their employees some kind 
of work-at-home program, up from 4.9 
million in 1987. However, the majority of 
such firms are smaller outfits, Miller says, 
and the majority of such programs only in- 
volve part-time work and affect a small 
number of employees. 

Miller, who has been tracking the tele- 
commuting field for a number of years, 
concedes that ‘‘the formal telecommuting 
trend has not moved far. 

“Small businesses have adopted tele- 
commuting more [readily than large orga- 
nizations] because they cannot pay for the 
higa costs of commercial real estate and 
because it’s a way of keeping [employee] 
salaries low,’’ Miller explains. 

Why has telecommuting not caught on 
at larger companies? For Dennis Conley, 
information center consultant at Borg- 
Warner Chemicals, Inc. in Parkersburg, 
W. Va., it’s a case of out of sight, out of 
mind. 

“People still want to be as visible as 
possible in companies,” Conley says. “If 
you’re gone a lot of the time telecommut- 
ing, come promotion time, you’re proba- 
bly not going to be in the running. People 
get promotions because they’re some- 
place at the right time and have done the 
right job.” 

Conley also reasons that gas is still rel- 
atively cheap, and many companies are 
now moving their headquarters to less 
congested and less expensive suburban 
areas to provide easier commuting for 
employees, undercutting some of the eco- 
nomic factors traditionally given in tele- 
commuting’s favor. 


No incentive 
Conley says Borg-Warner, which manu- 
factures chemical and plastics products, 
does not have a formal telecommuting 
program nor does it have any current 
plans to initiate one, but it does have 12 
employees that do some work from home. 
The employees using company-supplied 
personal computers at home are using 
them as an extension of their regular full- 
time shifts“at the office, Conley explains. 
The fact that employees are not compen- 
sated for this optional work may help ex- 
plain why the number of participating em- 
ployees has remained static at a dozen for 
the past 2! years. 

Peter K. Dallow, director of the infor- 
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mation center for the city of Fort Collins, 
Colo., also declines to call telecommuting 
at his office a formal program. 

“We use telecommuting,” Dallow ex- 
plains, “‘as a flex-time option. We encour- 
age it, but we don’t measure it. In some 
cases, we’ve provided computers to em- 
ployees at home, and they supplement 
their office work at home. In other cases, 
we have employees who work full-time 
from home. 

“We encourage departmental manag- 
ers and employees to consider telecom- 
muting as an option where it makes sense 
for their jobs. What we don’t do is enforce 
it or keep track of how many employees 
are involved. I guess you could say we’re 
laid back about it.” 

Dallow agrees with Miller, however, 
on the benefits derived from telecommut- 
ing. 

“Figures show that telecommuting 
employees can work harder and be more 
productive and that telecommuting can 
provide good retention and recruiting fac- 
tors when hiring new employees,’”’ Miller 
says. 

That might be true, but corporate 
America doesn’t seem to be convinced. In 
the meantime, Miller says, much of his re- 
search is centered on the real action now 
— teleworking. Teleworking is the auto- 
mation of the cottage industry move- 
ment, which has more professionals start- 
ing their own businesses at home. Part of 
the requisite trappings of teleworking in- 
clude PCs, modems, portable facsimile 
machines and copiers. — STAN KoLopzigE} 


COMPUTERS MORE OFTEN, SO T 
THOUGHT I'D PURCHASE SOME 





Lights-out software, a euphemism for un- 
attended data center operations soft- 
ware, is slowly creeping into the terminol- 
ogy of the computer marketplace. 

“Lights-out software refers to a dark 
data center, where euphemistically the 
lights are out, and that means they’re 
operatorless,” explains Jeff Schulman, a 
program director at the Gartner Group, 
Inc., a Stamford, Conn., research organi- 
zation. 

Computers, Schulman says, have be- 
come harder to operate, putting pressure 
on the data center and data center opera- 
tors torun more functions concurrently. 


To err is human 

“The problem is there has been no set of 
tools for operators to allow them to pro- 
cess concurrently,” Schulman says. ““We 
have statistics from IBM that indicate 
that 40% of all computer errors are due to 
operator errors. That’s a very high num- 
ber, and it’s becoming harder to tolerate 
such outages because more users are on- 
line to the data center.” 

A big data center culprit, Schulman 
says, is the increasing number of systems 
monitoring and control messages that 
data center computers have to handle. 

“Most mainframe operating systems, 
such as [IBM’s] MVS, are very chatty and 
deluge operators with needless and mean- 
ingless information,” he explains. “Most 
of the time the operator simply cannot do 
anything about it.” 

Enter the first stage of lights-out soft- 
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ware: the suppression of computer con- 
sole messages. 

Schulman says that in his research he 
has seen “aggressive’’ users of first-wave 
lights-out software — such as CA-Opera 
from Computer Associates International, 
Inc., Netview from IBM, Netmaster from 
Cincom Systems, Inc. and Automate 
MVS from Duquesne Systems, Inc. — 
notch up to a 70% reduction in their con- 
sole message traffic, freeing up CPU time 
and also cutting back on the number of op- _ 
erators needed. Operators can then focus 
on more important messages. 

The second stage of lights-out soft- 
ware is message response automation, he 
says. ’ 

“For example, if there’s a message 
that says there’s some trouble some- 
where or a message indicates a job has 
abended improperly, then an operator will 
want to catalog a procedure that will re- 
spond to that message, taking away the 
necessity of an operator responding,” 
Schulman says, adding that most of the 
data center software market has reached 
this second stage. 

He says that the third and final stage, 
however, is still several years away. That 
logical extension would be integrating and 
monitoring systems management tools 
such as disk management, job manage- 
ment, security, tape management and so 
on from one location. The ultimate goal? 
Dark data centers, with no human inter- 
vention whatsoever. 


Certain reservations : 
Not everyone is sure about lights-out 
software, however. Jay Greenwald, prod- 
uct manager at VM Software, Inc., a Res- 
ton, Va., maker of VM Center II systems 
utility software, says lights-out offerings 
may be more a repackaging job of existing 
products than the advent of a new tech- 
nology. 

“Yet I think that what is referred to as 
lights-out software is still a step past any 
software existing today and anything a 
single operating system can do, but [full- 
fledged] lights-out software won’t be 
around for four or five years yet,” Green- 
wald says. 

“T also agree there’s a big market for 
it. Systems programmers and operators 
are very difficult resources to keep, very 
much in demand and are highly paid,” he 
notes. ‘“There’s a huge investment in 
hardware software out there, and 
anything you can do to keep it operational 
is going to be important.” 


An IBM thing 

According to Schulman, lights out be- 
longs almost exclusively to the world of 
IBM customers. 

He explains that there are fewer such 
data center concerns in the Digital Equip- 
ment Corp. VMS world, for example. 

“Tt’s mostly an endemic IBM problem, 
mainly because of the way IBM’s operat- 
ing systems and subsystems have 
evolved, which is very haphazard, not to- 
gether. There’s lots of room for improve- 
ment here.”” — Stan KoLonzigE} 
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the OSF payroll, about 50% are involved 
in design work, an OSF spokesman 
claims. About 5% are involved in the 
OSF’s Research Institute, a design out- 
reach to universities, while the remain- 
ing 45% are involved in strategic rela- 
tions such as marketing and public 
relations, he adds. By this time next year, 
the OSF says it hopes to license Release 
1.0 of its Unix version. 

Should there be any features AT&T 
would find appropriate for its Unix Sys- 
tem V release, the company will buy a 
license from the OSF, according to Wil- 
liam Klinger, manager of the Unix Prod- 

uct Management Division within AT&T’s 
Data System Group in Summit, NJ. 

“To the extent it has a common val- 
ue, AT&T will do it,” Klinger says, refer- 
ring to AT&T’s possible future licensing 
of the OSF Unix. And, conversely, AT&T 
will seek OSF input beginning with Re- 
lease 4.0 of its Unix System V version, he 
adds. 

“‘We’re not trying to have a closed ° 
shop,” Klinger says about inviting indus- 
try input into future releases of System 
V at its Menlo Park, Calif., development 


For its part, io 
along with Sun Microsystems, 
hooting a string of Unix software devel 
oper conferences. These con- 
tinue this month in London and Tokyo 
and in November in Boston and Chicago. 


Bell South expects to be first phone 
company with gateway to databases 


Bell South Corp., headquartered in At- 
lanta, expects to be the first regional tele- 
phone operating company to offer a 
gateway to databases. Contracts with 18 
different information providers have 
been signed for such services as electron- 
ic mailboxes, news retrieval, airline 
schedules and hotel reservations, theater 
ticket availability, financial markets 
data, health tips and a shopping guide. Us- 
ers will pay $3 an hour during the day 
and $1.20 per kilosegment, or 64K bytes 
of data. That figure comes out to approx- 
imately 20 typewritten pages. 


Software-hungry CA swallows ADR, 
contemplates other morsels 


A year after swallowing Uccel Corp. for 


sdiary of Ameritech, for $170 milion lst ; 


w ilasiaibeiiiiaienanie 
the acquisitive Charles B. Wang, CA’s 
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search Center (PARC) that enables Envos 


and business environment and will act as a 
consultant to software engineering de- 
partments. It also will sell and support Xe- 
rox 1186 AI workstations. 

Among its first products is Rooms, a 
user interface for Sun Microsystems, 
Inc.’s Sun-3 workstations that allows the 
user to create a set of organized, custom- 
ized work spaces for each task. Each 

“room” contains a number of windows re- 
lated to the task. Rooms is an extension 
of the Envos Software Development En- 
vironment, an advanced programming 
environment for LISP applications. 
Rooms costs $2,995 for a single license. 

In March, Xerox spun off Parcplace 
Systems, Inc., based in Palo Alto, Calif., 
whose first product was Smalltalk, a pro- 
gramming language for creating easy-to- 
use software. 


H &R Block taxes wallet with 
$36.7 million purchase of Access 

H & R Block in Kansas City, Mo., the 
country’s largest income tax preparation 
service, has bought Access Technology, 
Inc. in South Natick, Mass., for $36.7 mil- 
lion. Access, which makes spreadsheet 
modeling software for use in departmen- 
tal computing, earned $2.49 million on 
revenue of $18.3 million for its fiscal year 
that ended April 30. Access will be 
placed within the Software Products Divi- 
sion of Compuserve, Inc., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of H & R Block located 
in Columbus, Ohio. It is expected that 
the merger will provide Access with fi- 
nancial backing to acquire further soft- 
ware products. 


Sun, Schlumberger Technology extend 


eo e 9 es 
of institute’s seminar program 
Later this month, from Oct. 18-20, and 
then again from Dec. 6-8, the Industrial 


use software tools to assist in strategic 

planning of investments, examining the 

effects of different technologies and eval- 
uating shop floor options. Specific soft- 
Saetadellbcannttes mentiachaing 


i ished by 
datetime 1982 as a nonprofit 
center of excellence to improve the pro- 
ductivity and competitiveness of the U.S. 


Release 3.2 said to Lring AT&T 
closer to uniting Unix derivatives 
Calling all Unix aficionados! Unix Sys- 
tem V/386, Release 3.2, which includes 
features from Microsoft Corp.’s Xenix 
operating system, is now available, ac- 
cording to AT&T’s Data Systems 
Group, based in Morristown, NJ. 
With Release 3.2, machines based on 
Intel Corp.’s 80386 microprocessor can 
run either Unix System V or Xenix Sys- 
tem V applications written for Intel 
80286- or 80386-based machines. 


Ltd.’s VP/IX or AT&T’s Simul-Task, 
Unix System V/386 can also run person- 
al computer applications. 

Version 3.2 also includes networking 
features such as AT&T’s Streams, a Unix 
enhancement that enables program- 
mers to write communications protocols 
more easily, and the company’s Remote 
File System. 

Furthermore, Release 3.2 repre- 
sents a key step in AT&T’s effort to unify 
the major derivatives of the Unix operat- 
ing system, the company claims. Release 


4.0, anticipated in mid-1989, is expected 
to merge the features of Unix System V, 
Xenix and University of California at 
Berkeley Unix 4.2 in one product. 


Control out of chaos: Interface seeks 
286/386 program cooperation 


Six personal computer hardware and 
software firms are sponsoring a software 
interface aimed at avoiding conflicts be- 
tween Intei Corp. 80286- and 80386-spe- 
cific software. The specification is called 
the Virtual Control Program Interface 
(VCPI). It was designed to permit coop- 
eration between 386 control programs, 
which use the Virtual 8086 mode of the 
386, and application programs, which ex- 
ecute in 286 or 386 protected mode. 

The VCPI specification addresses 
technical issues between control pro- 
grams and runtime environments that 
arise due to the nature of the 386 micro- 
processor. These conflicts include CPU 
mode switching, hardware interrupt pro- 
cessing and sharing extended memory. 

The original VCPI specification was 
developed in 1987 under a joint develop- 


- ment agreement between Phar Lap 


Software, Inc. in Cambridge, Mass., and 
Quarterdeck Office Systems Co. in San- 
ta Monica, Calif. The other sponsors are 
A.L. Architects, Inc. in Cambridge, Qua- 
dram Corp. in Norcross, Ga., Qualitas, 
Inc. in Bethesda, Md., and Rational Sys- 
tems, Inc. in Natick, Mass. 

VCPI specs can be obtained from 
Phar Lap. — HELEN Pike 


Perrormarice 
SO AINAZIING... 


Why not spend ten minutes with’one of our 

representatives to find out what Cache Magic can 

do for you? All you have to lose are user 

complaints, batch overruns, and expensive 
hardware upgrades. 


20 Years of Software innovation 


SDI in Europe: +31 10436 1277 
® 1700 South El Camino Real, San Mateo, CA 94402 
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SOFTWARE 
PC VAPORWARE 


Long 
overdue 


The reasons 
behind vaporware 


BY AVERY JENKINS 


ven though the problem of vaporware 
has existed almost as long as computers 
have, the past year has seen a new and 
virulent outbreak of this industry’s ver- 
sion of the common cold. 

And the most recent round of vaporware has been 
all that more visible because it has hit several of the 
personal computer software heavyweights. 

Vaporware is the term for software announced 
long before its ship date, which is then repeatedly 
pushed back as developers struggle to get a usable 
product out the door. And, in some cases, the product 
never debuts at all. 

Users groups have begun to react strongly to the 
incidence of vaporware. For example, the Philadel- 
phia Area Computer Society will no longer permit 
companies to demonstrate products to its 1,000-plus 
membership unless that product is currently being 
shipped. 

But vaporware does not affect only the public mar- 
ket. In-house software development suffers from 
many of the same problems; MIS managers are fa- 
miliar with the struggle to meet users’ needs in a rea- 
sonable period of time with limited resources. 
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Perhaps the most famous example of 
vaporware in the PC industry is Ovation 
from now-defunct Ovation Technologies. 
Ovation was an integrated package that in 
late 1984 and early 1985 received the ac- 
claim of reviewers, excited anticipation 
on the part of users and even rated a cover 
story in an industry publication. 

In fact, however, Ovation was a tri- 
umph of public relations over reality. The 
package was said to never have existed 
except as a demonstration front-end that 
lacked most of the intended features. 


Wary and wiser 

Although Ovation taught the PC commu- 
nity to be a little more cautious about ven- 
dor claims, few expected the problem to 


SOFT 


WARE 


PC VAPORWARE 


extend to such well-established firms as 
Ashton-Tate Corp. or Lotus Develop- 
ment Corp. Ashton-Tate’s Dbase IV has 


been staggering under a load of an- 
nounced but unavailable software. 

“We have done quite a bit of prean- 
nouncing,” says Frank Ingari, vice-presi- 
dent of marketing in the software product 

group of Cambridge, Mass.-based Lotus. 
Now wchnadieaiemiabmesssas.” 

Conventional wisdom holds that vapor- 
ware is the inevitable result of the coquet- 
tish game that developers play with users, 


while at the same time holding out until 


It is more likely that vaporware, like 
the common cold, has a variety of causes. 

To find a cure, you must first look at 
the causes. And in the case of vaporware, 


computer and business press and even the 
users 


Our front end helps protect 
your back end. 


Today’s users require sophisticated 
interfaces for their applications. 

Yet complex front ends are a real pain 
to create, especially when the specs 
change and your deadlines don’t. 

But now JYACC introduces JAM™ 

a powerful 
user inter- 
face develop- 
ment tool 
that makes 
it easier 
than ever 
Use windows and colors to design 
freely with JAM. and revise 
your complex applications. 

JAM is the first tool that does it all, 
from prototyping to implementation. 
With JAM, you start by creating 
screens and linking them together to 
develop an application shell. You can 
experiment with the look of the inter- 
face, and even explore “‘what if” 
scenarios on the application flow. 
Then you attach processing routines, 
and your application is complete. 


JAM works under the following operating systems: 


* UNIX® * VMS® *RMX™ 
*MS-DOS® +*XENIX® »¢VOS™ 
* AOS/VS™ 


You’ll be amazed at how quickly 
your applications spring to life with 
JAM’s interactive screen management 
utility. You can use features like con- 
text-sensitive help, shifting and scroll- 
ing fields, a variety of visual attributes 
and extensive data validations to 
create exciting screens, windows and 
menus—all without writing a single 
line of code. JAM also lets you test 
your prototypes at any time. 

JAM lets you draw from its extensive 
subroutine library to help you write 
processing routines faster. And revi- 
sions to your applications are easier, 


Introducing 


JAM 


because your subroutines are insulated 
from the data entry and presentation 
details of the interface. 

JAM is extremely portable. It runs 
on almost every computer, from PCs to 
superminis, and works under 6 operat- 
ing systems. This allows you to develop 
consistent interfaces throughout your 
company— 

a significant 

asset to the 

Fortune 500 

companies 

that have 

been using 

JAM for more Enhance applications with 
than a year. context-sensitive help. 

JAM from JYACC. It gets your 
front ends—and back ends—in great 
shape. Call for more information about 
JAM and our 
demo diskette. 800-458-3313 

JYACC FORMAKER™ JAM’s screen 
manager, is also available separately. 
JYACC, Inc., 116 John Street 

New York, NY 10038 212-267-7722 


JYACC Application Manager. The Composer for Sophisticated Applications. 


JSALE 


Excellence in Systems & Application Design 


MS-DOS, XENIX: Microsoft Cosp.; UNIX: AT&T Beil Labs; AOS/VS: Data Geneeal Comp. ; RMS: intel Conp.; VMS: Digital Equipmcat Corp. ; VOS: States Conp. 
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explains, “but not the same dialect. They 
have each got a different set of agendas.” 


knowledge to understand the level of re- 
sources it will take to reach that goal. 

“Invariably, software takes longer to 
actually build, test and debug than many 
people are aware of,” Moskowitz says. 

In an industry that is as marketing- 
driven as the software industry, the upper 
hand that marketing possesses in the 
company is bound to create conflicts. 

“I have been in meetings where we 
have given the president [of a software 


“ripped the piece of paper, which had the 
schedule, in half, and said, ‘Here, do it in 
this time.’ ” 
But there is another side to the coin. 
“There is a dramatic need for software 


thaay fash thet, tn the FC daftnrane sunshat, 
being first isn’t everything — it’s the 


thing. 

Most of the successful software firms, 
including Ashton-Tate and Lotus, 
achieved their success by being the first in 
the market with a product that had 
achieved a critical level of functionality. 

Market latecomers, even though they 
may have an equal or better product, can- 
not develop the necessary large user base 
and are often forced to imitate the exist- 
ing leader, losing both their product iden- 





another problem with preannounced soft- 
ware. When software has been announced 
well ahead of its ship date, user require- 
ments may change before the product 
comes to market. Then the package must 
be delayed while new or replacement fea- 
tures are added. 

This is the situation that faced Ashton- 
Tate after Dbase IV was announced. SQL 
became a new requirement before the 
product was shipped, and Ashton-Tate 
was forced to add this facility or risk losing 
its preemptive edge, Lynch claims. 

Competition can also create problems 
in other ways, Lynch adds. 

For example, Microsoft slipped when 
it released parts of OS/2. Lynch reports 
that this was largely due to the fact that 
the company was operating under sub- 
stantial pressure from its “largest cus- 
tomer,” which required that the operat- 
ing system possess certain capabilities. 

Knowing that it was competing with at 
least three other operating system devel- 
opment projects within IBM, Microsoft 
could not take the chance of releasing a 
product without those extra features, 
Lynch says. 

He also says that vaporware is exacer- 
bated by the management of the develop- 
ment process and by the fact that pro- 
gramming is not just a skill, but an art. 

With any major software development 
project, the overall task is divided into 
many smaller tasks, which are assigned to 
different programmers or teams of pro- 
grammers, Lynch says the way the proj- 
ect is divvied up can be critical to its suc- 
cess or failure. Project management that 
ignores the artistic aspect of program- 
ming encounters more problems. 

To explain how software development 
should be managed, Lynch uses the analo- 
gy of several painters working on a por- 
trait. It makes little sense, he says, for one 
artist to work on the nose while another 
artist draws the chin. Their differing vi- 

On the other hand, one artist could 
work on the face and foreground, while a 
second artist prepares the 
This method works much better, Lynch 
states, adding that a similar approach is 
true for 

In addition to the delays from market- 
ing and engineering conflicts and poor 
management, what appears to be vapor- 
ware may simply be “legitimate delays in 
software development,” Hathaway says. 
“It’s not anything that you can legislate.” 

Hathaway is well-versed in the subject 
of vaporware. Until a few months ago, he 
was the director of application services 
for Lotus, which has had a particularly bad 
case of vaporware. 1-2-3/G, 1-2-3 Re- 
lease 3.0, 1-2-3 Mac, Agenda and seven 
other programs all were announced by 
Lotus more than a year ago and, in most 
cases, have yet to see the light of day. 

Hathaway says that vaporware stems 
from the combination of four causes: a 
lack of planning, a lack of product manage- 
ment, a lack of proper development tech- 

and a lack of personnel trained in 


for several reasons. The first is that “the 
vendor does not have as ready access to 
the user as the corporate world does,” 
Hathaway says. While corporate develop- 
ers can frequently refer to their users for 
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guidance and testing, “the testing pro- 
cess for a vendor does not come into play 
until the end of the [development] cycle,” 
he explains. 

Hathaway cites Lotus developers as 
being affected by this problem. The de- 
lays in shipping 1-2-3 Release 3.0 were 
“performance issues they discovered in 
beta test,” he says. If the development 
process inc” ided earlier testing, such sna- 
fus might have been avoided. 

Also, software houses must create 
products that run on a variety of ma- 
chines, while corporate developers usual- 
ly only worry about a single platform. 

But both groups have to worry about 
the limitations of the human resources at 
their disposal, Hathaway says. While the 
number of staff members may appear suf- 
ficient on paper, in the rapidly changing 
software market, the skills present in a 
company may not be adequate, he says. 

“‘We have found that the job descrip- 
tion of a typical software engineer is dif- 
ferent from what it was five years ago,” 
Hathaway says, adding that it will likely 
change again in the next five years. 

Vendors put at least part of the blame 
for vaporware on the press’ insatiable de- 
mand for product information. “The in- 
dustry is very well covered,” Ingari says. 
“We have suffered ... major leaks that 
have been pried out of here.” 

Information leaked to the press stirs 
rumors, and then the company is faced 
with either correcting the rumors by pro- 
viding additional data on future products 
or allowing misinformation to circulate. 

But Ingari and others think that the 
cure for vaporware begins with a refusal 
to preannounce products — a policy Lo- 
tus began shortly after Frank King was in- 
stalled as senior vice-president in charge 
of software products. 

It is not surprising that King endorses 


IBM reassures customers 
about the future, but it 

't say diddly-squat 
about what the products are.” 


DAVID MOSKOWITZ 
PRODUCTIVITY SOLUTIONS 


such a policy. King is the former vice- 
president of IBM’s Entry Systems Divi- 
sion, and IBM is well-known for its tight- 
lipped policy on products. 

In fact, many market watchers point to 
IBM as the best example of how a vendor 
can maintain a loyal following and still 
keep from being caught in the vaporware 
trap. Part of IBM’s strategy is to keep us- 
ers off guard with its Fear, Uncertainty 
and Doubt, or FUD, factor. This 
is successful only because of IBM’s size 


reassures customers about the future, but 
it “doesn’t say diddly-squat about what 
the products are,” he says. 

One of the ways in which IBM keeps its 
customers loyal is through close feedback 
from them through the Share and Guide 
users groups. These users groups sug- 
gest products and features to IBM, which 
then replies with its approach and wheth- 
er those elements are something ISM is 


considering including in future releases. 

Ingari does not think that firms like Lo- 
tus will require that type of formalized 
group dialogue. However, he says that 
closer communication with Lotus custom- 
ers is a key element of the implementa- 
tion of King’s no-vaporware directive. 

As for users, the Index Group’s Hatha- 
way also suggests that they ask three 
questions of any vendor discussing a po- 
tential or preannounced product: 
© What is the planned availability date? 
© What specific product features are com- 
mitted to be in the product? 

e What percentage of the beta test plan 
has been completed? 

The more specific answers that ven- 
dors volunteer for the first two questions 
will give the potential buyer a good indica- 
tion of how close the product is to vapor- 
ware. A specific ship date and a list of spe- 
cific features mean that the development 
process is pretty well established. 

The answer to the third question is 
also important, Hathaway claims, because 
many problems with software — as Lotus 
discovered — do not become apparent 
until the package undergoes the rigorous 
testing of use in the real world. 

“Many delays and cancellations of 
products result from beta testing,” Hath- 


away says. “I have seen more delays and 
cancellations of products in beta test than 
anywhere else.” And if the percentage of 
the beta test completed is near 0%, 
“don’t count on seeing it,” he advises. 

Lynch adds that software firms should 
take advantage of another old develop- 
ment trick: Begin several development 
projects on the same product simulta- 
neously and use the leverage of competi- 
tion to force a product to be developed in a 
reasonable time frame. 

In the long run, Hathaway says he 
thinks vaporware will cure itself. “I feel 
that the whole issue of vaporware is going 
to result in important changes.”’ 

Companies will be forced into better 
defining the marketplace before announc- 
ing a package, rather than using such an 
announcement as a triai balloon to test 
the market’s reception of a product, 
Hathaway states. And “the marketing 
function will have to balance business 
pressures with the technical ability of the 
company,” he adds. 

Finally, Hathaway says, companies will 

“just have to do a better job of — 
quality products.” 


Jenkins is a Boston-based free-lance writer who fo- 
cuses on technology topics. 
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Stop software s 


urprises. 


Start testing with TRAPS: 


Somehow, a little 


ing change can take on monstrous 


proportions if you’re not careful. And an undetected error can 
make a program look like a different animal altogether. 

That’s why we’ve developed TRAPS (Testing/Recording and 
Playback System) to detect unwanted surprises in your software 
before they cause trouble for your users. 

With TRAPS, you can build and maintain test cases in multiple 
on-line environments—from 370 mainframes to 3X/AS400 


systems to PCs. TRAPS ca 


keystrokes and screens and 


provides consistent, repeatable playback of test scripts. And 
TRAPS highlights the discrepancies for you automatically. 
When you test with TRAPS, you get high quality software the 
first time around. And you won't leave users in the dark with 


surprises. 


For more information on how TRAPS simplifies testing, contact 


TRAVTECH at (203) 277-9595. 


One of The Travelers Companies 
Tower Square 
Hartford, Connecticut 06183 


TRAPS ™ is a trademark of The Travelers Companies. 
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Compared to KnowledgeWare CASE tools 
the others look like toys 


Drawing diagrams on a screen sure beats pencils 
and plastic templates. And if drawing diagrams is 
all you want, just about any tool will do. 

But most people want a tool to assure high 
quality system specifications and designs. And 
hundreds of CASE users have “graduated” to 
KnowledgeWare’s intelligent CASE solution, the 
Information Engineering Workbench® (IEW). 
Here's why: 

Dictionary-based tools can’t 

assure consistency 

Most CASE tools are dictionary-based. They store 
graphic components of diagrams (boxes, lines, 
arrows, etc.) in one file...and store descriptions 
separately in a dictionary. You have to create 
diagrams, manually describe what they mean, 
then manually link the descriptions to the 
diagram components. If you forget anything, the 
diagrams get out of sync with the dictionary. And 
this leads to inconsistent systems specifications 
and designs. 


KnowledgeWare’s Encyclopedia 
guarantees consistency 

KnowledgeWare tools interpret the actual mean- 
ing behind diagrams (object types, relationships, 
associations, etc.) and store that information in a 
single knowledge-based “Encyclopedia.” Request a 
diagram and our expert system draws it from 
stored knowledge. So it’s impossible for diagrams 
to be inconsistent with the Encyclopedia. 


KnowledgeWare software products are available from KnowledgeWare sales 
offices in the U.S. and from Arthur Young International member firms 
outside the U.S. Ohio Art's Etch-A-Sketch® Magic Screen is available at toy 
stores 


Keeps all diagrams 
up to date all the time 


The specification and design of computer systems 
requires iterative changes. And each change can 
impact many diagrams. With most dictionary- 
based CASE tools you must repeatedly update 
every affected diagram, because each is an inde- 
pendent picture. 

It's much easier with KnowledgeWare CASE 
tools. Each time you enter or modify information 
through a diagram, the expert system updates the 
Encyclopedia. And all diagrams automatically 
reflect current knowledge. 


Enforces the rules of computing 


Most CASE tools allow software engineers to 
specify and design systems that can’t be con- 
structed. Their diagrams may have missing 
inputs, circular relationships, or outputs that 
go nowhere. 

KnowledgeWare's realtime expert system 
automatically checks and enforces hundreds 
of logic rules. It calls attention to errors and 
inconsistencies. And it checks for completeness. 
All without limiting you to any particular 
methodology. This automatically assures that 
specifications and designs can be translated 
into real systems. 


Automatically redraws information 

in other formats 

A dictionary-based tool that stores diagrams as 
boxes, text, and arrows can reassemble those parts 
on the screen. But you only get back the same 
diagram that you put in. 


Since KnowledgeWare CASE tools store 
objects and relationships, you can display that 
information in various ways. For example, use 
our Analysis Workstation to draw a Data Flow 
Diagram. The Analysis Workstation can then 
automatically construct the corresponding Process 
Decomposition Diagram. 


Provides a state-of-the-art user interface 


Most CASE tools have not kept pace with 
advances in user interface technology. Some may 
even require you to learn different interfaces in 
different parts of their product. 

KnowledgeWare workstation tools are 
mouse-driven with pull-down menus. You can 
view many diagrams and definitions at the same 
time in multiple windows — and in different colors. 
You can zoom in and out, nest diagrams, mask 
out distracting elements, and highlight the path 
of information through a number of diagrams. 

__ For more detailed information on Knowl- 
edgeWare’s Planning Workstation, Analysis Work- 
station, and Design Workstation, or any of our 
mainframe CASE tools, call 1-800-338-4130 
toll-free (in Georgia, call 404/231-8575). 


KnowledgeWare” 
The World’s Most 
Comprehensive CASE Tool Set™ 


KnowledgeWare, Inc. 
3340 Peachtree Rd. N.E., Suite 1100 
Atlanta, Georgia 30026. 
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The CASE paybac 


Nothing ventured, nothing gained 


BY MARTIN B. AZARNOFF 


he robot on the factory floor had a simple, repetitive job: Pick up a 40-Ib 

subassembly and move it from one place to another. It did this well. 

One day the destination point for these 40-lb pieces of metal became full 
— completely jammed up by a slowly growing pile of subassemblies. Still the 
robot went about its job: picking up a finished subassembly in its maw, pivot- 
ing, then adding it to the ever growing pile. 


Normally, as it deposited a piece, the maw expand- 


ed. That day, because of the growing pile, the piece here 


wasn’t fully released. The subassembly in its maw did 
not get dropped off. 

As the robot arm began its quick return to pick up 
another subassembly, the net effect was to throw 40- 
Ib pieces of metal at high velocity in all directions. It 
wasn’t pretty. 

Further complicating the situation was the robot’s 
Off switch, located on the robot itself. Getting near it 
was a death-defying act, but eventually one enterpris- 
ing employee was able to crawl close enough to turn 
off the robot. 


Azarnoff is a San Jose, Calif.-based free-lance writer who special- 
izes in topics for MIS. 


Everyone agreed that there was a serious problem 


It was soon solved: A metal cage was built around 
the robot so it could never again throw the pieces as 
far. 

Solving problems in today’s complicated data pro- 
cessing environment is often akin to the story above. 
Everyone sees that there are problems. Agreeing on 
solutions is another matter altogether. 

Various answers are gaining currency among MIS 
professionals. Managing information systems well in- 
creasingly involves seeking new technologies, such as 
software automation, computer-aided software engi- 
neering (CASE), artificial intelligence, personal com- 
puter-based solutions and conversion systems. Of 
these technologies, the most talked about path for 
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DP’s future is CASE. 

According to E. Allen Hershey, direc- 
tor of the Advanced CASE Technology 
Center at Arthur Young’s Ann Arbor, 
Mich.-based office, CASE is “the MIS 
panacea of the 80s.” 

Unless a company knows how to take 
advantage of the technology, it may end 
up in worse shape using CASE, he claims. 

“T’m not saying that CASE is not useful 
if people are willing to embrace it,”’ Her- 
shey says, but “buying a CASE tool 
doesn’t turn you into a good developer.” 
Nevertheless, for a typical MIS organiza- 
tion involved in maintenance, administra- 
tion, production and strategic system de- 
velopment, “CASE is the most significant 
thing to look at,” he claims. 


SOFTWARE 
CASE ANALYSIS 
“The reality is that people find it hard to take energy away from 
putting out forest fires. . . . Half of the people I talk to say, ‘Great, 
CASE would really help, but I don’t have the time for it.’ ” 


BARBARA BOULDIN 
AT&T 


Barbara Bouldin, CASE product man- 
ager for AT&T, agrees with Hershey’s 
assessment of the technology. Her book, 
Agents of Change: Managing the Intro- 
duction of Automated Tools, will be 
available this fall from Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
She is a poneer in CASE use and has in- 
stalled a successful CASE environment in 
her operation at AT&T. 

“Tt’s not hard to be called a ‘pioneer’ 


when you’ve been using a product [for] 
two years and 11 months and the product 
has only been available for three years,” 
Bouldin laughs. In her previous post at 
AT&T, Bouldin began looking at CASE 
when management decided that it had to 
improve its situation and minimize trou- 
bles brought on by the department’s 
growth. Her boss was part of a task force 
of mid-level managers that decided a sys- 
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tems analysis tool would help. 

“We were going to build one, but my 
boss saw an advertisement for a product 
and asked me to assess its relevance to 
our needs. I thought [the systems analysis 
tool] looked good,” and so the group im- 
plemented it, but not without struggles. 

“My message is that implementing 
CASE demznds attention to the human 
factor. The average person in a DP orga- 
nization today has his hands full. These 
people are not sitting around twiddling 
their thumbs. People are busy, over- 
worked, trying to survive and do things 
the way they’ve always done things. 
There is a lot of Cobol, a lot of VSAM, and 
frankly, most people don’t see an urgency 
to change,” she explains. When trying to 
implement CASE — even for those who 
see it as an advantage — her ideas were 
met with a lack of enthusiasm. 

“The reality is that people find it hard 
to take energy away from putting out for- 
est fires,’’ Bouldin continues. ‘The reali- 
ty is that programmers and systems ana- 
lysts are frequently awakened at 3 a.m. to 
solve a problem. Half of the people I talk 
to say, ‘Great, CASE would really help, 
but I don’t have the time for it.’ ”’ 

Bob Scheussler, director of informa- 
tion systems technology at Rockwell In- 
eae in Seal Beach, Calif., concurs. 
In any production system, such as payroll, 
bookkeepin; i 


line responsibility to fix code, maintain it 
and live with it. Naturally, people will mi- 
grate to anything that will allow them to 
do that better and faster. However, “the 
early [CASE] tools and aids weren’t actu- 
ally helping. They got in the way of doing 
the job.” Scheussler is now examining the 
next generation of tools, and for him, the 
CASE hot button is reengineering, which 
takes existing code and restructures it to 
make it easy to maintain and enhance. 


Budding technology 
“CASE is a flower starting to grow,” says 
James Proesel, director of MIS planning 
and decision support systems at Skokie, 
—— D. Searle & Co., an $800 mil- 
lion pharmaceutical company. “Finally, 
products that actually make CASE work 
are coming to the forefront.” 

The MIS group at Searle is in a situa- 
tion that many other MIS departments 
face. CASE looks inviting, but what is the 
value of being the first kid on the block 
with a CASE system? Is there going to be 
a payback? 

At many companies, including Searle, 
there is a history of package software and 
a clear need to maintain the mountains of 

Proesel points out that packaged soft- 
ware has demonstrated some advantages 
and disadvantages. With packaged soft- 
ware, the system design is done — sup- 
posedly well done — and the vendor pro- 
vides support. But there are the up-front 
costs of buying off-the-shelf software and 
the need to adapt the business to the soft- 
ware. “Any company still has to figure out 
how a package fits into the organization, 
and people have to figure out how it 
works,” Proesel says. When a package 
Oe ee it must be modified, 

and “‘if you’re paying six digits for a pack- 
age, you really don’t want to modify it.” 
Also, when the vendor comes out with a 
new version, you don’t want to have to 
retrofit it, he adds. 

Proesel says he finds the promises of 
CASE exciting. Although there is still an 
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initial cost and a necessary educational 
process involved, the implementation of 
CASE is very different from that of a 
packaged program. “CASE will look at 
the needs, the environment and imple- 
ment the design at the highest levels. 
Computer-generated code is, idealistical- 
ly, cleaner code, making the test period 
significantly better. We can, in theory, 
automate the whole design and develop- 
ment process.” 

However, before CASE is implement- 
ed at Searle, many valid questions must 
be addressed. For example: How long will 
it take to implement? What about the in- 
creased end-user involvement that CASE 
imposes? Will this new way of distributed 
data management work? Can the compa- 
ny effectively teach everyone, from tech- 
nicians to programmers to managers, the 
new way of thinking that CASE demands? 

“The time it takes to develop a system 
— any system — often outstrips the lon- 
gevity of the department you are working 
for. People change, business directions 
change — all of which can make develop- 
ing a system a nightmare,” Proesel 
states. 

Still, the potential of CASE beckons. 
At AT&T, Bouldin explains, the siren 
song of CASE won and resulted in suc- 
cess. In her operation, there are now 
“400 DP people working with 20 to 25 
major systems — material accountability, 
customer data base, order processing — 
and thousands of users. All of these people 
are, in one way or another, now using 
CASE. Some just to produce better docu- 
mentation, some sitting in front of their 
PCs, but CASE does exist today. 

“T’ve seen it. One floor up and 20 feet 
over is another CASE system with a 
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Looks like a job for CASEy Jones 


BY BERTON LATAMORE 
SPECIAL TO CW FOCUS 


IT WAS NO ONE major project but rather a constantly 
growing application development queue that prompted 
Southern Pacific Transportation Co. in San Francisco, 
one of the nation’s largest railroads, to look into CASE. 
The company spent nearly a year investigating approxi- 
mately 20 products before choosing the Application Pro- 
ductivity Software (APS) Development Center from 
Rockville, Md.-based Sage Software, Inc. 

“‘We’re an IBM IMS DB2 shop,” says Gary Borrelli, 
director of applications development at Southern Pacific. 
“We have some very complicated applications, which not 
all of the products that were available could handle. We felt 
Sage could handle anything we had. We were very inter- 
ested in having our whole staff of 160 programmers do the 
development in APS.” 

In fact, he explains, he was pleasantly surprised at how 
quickly the organization was able to get everyone up to 
speed. The product was brought on board in January 
1987, and from that time on, virtually all the Cobol code 
generated at Southern Pacific has been done through 
APS. Not only does the railroad use the software to devel- 
op standard accounting, but it also has used it to develop 
railroading applications. 


Latamore is a free-lance technology writer based in Burlington, Vt. 


For instance, APS was used to create a crew dispatch- 
ing system. Crews are picked according to seniority, 
whether individuals have had enough rest — an element 
that is prescribed by law — and other factors, and the new 
software automates the process of tracking the data for 
the thousands of crews that work for the railroad. 

APS also exceeded Borrelli’s expectations in the 
amount of time it saved in application development. Con- 
sequently, the application queue is shrinking, but that is 
only one of the benefits f using the software, Borrelli 
says. “It’s a much more structured approach — every- 
body is programming the same way. That helps mainte- 
nance,”’ he says. 

“The prototyping ability, which allows you to really 
develop a shell of a system — just enough for the end user 
to see what it looks like — is a nice benefit,” Borelli adds. 
“The user feels involved, and you can make changes fast- 
er. Consequently, my people are less resistant to making 
changes. It gives the user a better feeling of being involved 
with the product.” 

Also, he says, APS writes hardware-independent 
code. When the program is finished, a programmer can tell 
it what platform it will run on, and the system automati- 
cally makes any necessary changes. When upgrade time 
comes, he can run the APS applications back through the 
generator and have it readapt them to the new environ- 
ment. The result of this capability, Borrelli says, is that 
upgrades may become almost painless at Southern Pacific. 


Data interchange project calls for quick-change artists 


FOR KOPPERS AND CO.., a worldwide supplier of 
construction materials and services, handiwork 
keeps business brisk. But when it came to the 
firm’s data interchange project, manual labor was _ 
not the answer. Rather than hand-code millions of 
lines of Cobol code, the company turned to a CASE 
tool. 

Pittsburgh-based Koppers quickly discovered 
the importance of CASE when it reorganized its in- 
formation systems around a Digital Equipment 
Corp. VAX-based distributed processing system 
two years ago. 

Koppers installed DEC Microvax computers in 
each of its 15 plants and networked them to a VAX- 
11/780 in the home office. The plan was to install 
identical business programs in all the plants so that 
they could exchange data efficiently with head- 
quarters. 

Asa result, MIS was faced with the massive job 
of writing virtually all its Cobol code for a type of 
hardware that the programmers weren’t necessar- 
ily familiar with. 

To complicate the picture further, each plant 
has its own idiosyncracies related to the particular 
market in which it operates. New software had to 
be flexible enough to adjust to all of these elements 
without creating efficiency problems. 
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The resources Koppers’ MIS department had 
available were severely limited given the size of the 
project; the company had no more than 20 pro- 
grammers. The job was estimated to be a four-year 
project if coded by hand, but that figure was unac- 
ceptable to the company. 

To speed up the process, Koppers turned to the 
Netron/CAP Development Center from Netron, 
Inc. in Toronto, a back-end CASE product designed 
to write lines of Cobol from high-level instructions 
input by the programmers. The product is distin- 
guished from a front-end system in that a front end 
helps systems analysts and end-users design pro- 
grams. 

For Koppers, Netron/CAP turned out to be a 
good choice. 

“In the last 18 months, we’ve produced payroll, 
order entry, inventory, general ledger and accounts 
payable systems — a total, coordinated system — 
using Netron,” says Dale Novotniak, supervisor of 
systems programs at Koppers. “‘All of it is running 
at least in test mode, and about 50% is live. We’ve 
saved 50% of the programming time.” 

Not only was development time cut in half, de- 
velopment cost was cut by 50%, according to Dean 
McAllister, Koppers vice-president of MIS. Main- 
tenance costs have also been reduced, because 80% 
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less time is spent maintaining the new systems 
than was spent on the older, hand-coded Cobol sys- 
tems. 

Furthermore, because each plant is running 
standard software, maintenance has been standard- 
ized. When management at a site requests a unique 
program or special report, the MIS department in 
Pittsburgh fills the request and transfers it through 
the corporate VAX. 

Although only 50% percent of the new system is 
live, it is already having a major impact on the corpo- 
rate bottom line. 

“‘Tt’s enabled us to close our books maybe four 
days ahead of time for the accounting month,” No- 
votniak claims. 

Like everything, Netron/CAP isn’t perfect. No- 
votniak has asked Netron to develop a report gener- 
ator simple enough for end users to use directly. 

“We may provide only a customer listing by cus- 
tomer number, for instance. Maybe a manager 
needs an alpha listing. He’d have to call me, and I'd 
have to produce that for him. If Netron had some 
sort of ad lib reporting module he could do this on 
his own. Usually these are just one-time requests — 
why should [the manager] have to bother a pro- 
grammer? However, I think that’s a long time down 
the road,” Novotniak says.— BERTON LATAMORE 
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graphic interface. The end user sits at a 
PC tied to a minicomputer tied to the 
mainframe. It is computer-aided software 
engineering. It is not something tomor- 
row. It is here now, running and being 
used,” she says. 

Bouldin acknowledges that there 
aren’t many other CASE success stories 
— yet. “It is all possible, but.the question 
remains, Will people accept it? It is a man- 
agement anda people problem.” 

The technical problems of implement- 
ing a CASE system are there, but they are 
not the hurdle they once were. “‘Hard- 
ware is catching up. We can talk about se- 
rious CASE development efforts now: 
system test tools, reverse engineering, 
data modeling. I believe we now have at 
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our disposal the logical and physical archi- 
tectures that will allow users to look at in- 
formation any way they want. The possi- 
bilities are staggering,” she claims. 
Arthur Young’s Hershey says he sees 
CASE being approached by users in the 
following three areas: 
e People who emphasize diagrammatic 
approaches to analysis and planning, char- 
acterized by products that run on a per- 
sonal computer and allow users to draw 
computerized diagrams that were typical- 
ly done by hand. 
e People who want to automate as much 
of the software life cycle as possible, with 
the emphasis on design and construction. 
© People who put an emphasis on work 
breakdown, or project planning, using 


‘ / Introductory pricing subject to change without notice. 
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CASE to boost the traditional method of 
training and support. 

The choice of CASE tools in these cat- 
egories varies according to the history of 
the organization, Hershey says. “If it is a 
Cobol shop, then cogenerator systems 
can provide a lot of value by increasing 
productivity. If the organization has a sig- 
nificant amount of rebuilding and new de- 
velopment, then CASE tools helping with 
planning and analysis can be tremendous- 
ly valuable. Everyone is trying to figure 
out how to implement CASE in the best 
possible way,” Hershey says, adding that 
CASE’s potential is much greater than to- 
day’s offerings provide. 

This gap between CASE’s potential 
and products brings up an area of concern. 
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There is not yet a total CASE environ- 
ment that is readily available from soft- 
ware vendors. The software environment 
that is using CASE is a mixed environ- 
ment, both high-level code and Cobol, ac- 
cording to Scheussler’s experience at 
Rockwell. 

Hershey echoes Scheussler’s assess- 
ment. “There are a lot of different propo- 
nents and components, none of which is in 
itself a complete solution. There is a large 
difference between CASE tools and a to- 
tally integrated CASE environment. We 
are working to bridge that difference but 
aren’t there yet. Only in the last two years 
has this kind of technology been available 
to people. Most are now seeing it as hav- 
ing sufficient value to explore,” he says. 

An area that may provide a powerful 
boost to CASE technology is that of artifi- 
cial intelligence and expert systems, Her- 
shey predicts, even though most current 
uses of AI are expert systems designed to 
automate or help with clerical aspects of 
MIS. 

Rex Maus, director of advanced tech- 
nology at CAP Gemini America, a data 
processing consulting company in West- 
chester, Ill., recently spoke to a group of 


“There is a large difference 
between CASE tools and a 


totally integrated CASE 
environment. We are working 
to bridge that difference but 
aren’t there yet.” 


E. ALLEN HERSHEY 
ARTHUR YOUNG 


MIS managers at Sears Roebuck and Co. 
Maus says he believes that “CASE tools 
are still like conventional tools, algorith- 
mic tools. Humans, however, don’t solve 
problems in algorithmic routines. To con- 
tinue to be effective problem solvers, 
[MIS] must begin to address a new way of 
thinking,” one that incorporates AI and 
symbolic programming. 

According to Maus, an author of many 
books on AI and expert systems, Al is a 
foundation on which to build the needed 
changes in information management. He 
proposes that MIS not rely solely on pro- 
grammers to handle information manage- 
ment. What must be done, he says, is to 
design PC-based systems so that the us- 
ers can build and maintain information. 

“For the past 30 years, Al has been in 
an ivory tower. I go around demystifying 
AI. When you approach AI as an afford- 
able, easy-to-use, practical business tool, 
people accept it,”” Maus states. 

Maus points to a case in which taking 
the technology plunge may have been ini- 
tially intimidating but eventually reward- 
ing. “One company developed and in- 
stalled -an expert system in _ its 
manufacturing process. The cost to do 
that was close to $400,000. But the result 
was a $2 million cost savings. It is plan- 
ning to fine-tune and sell this system to 
others.” 

But Maus, preaching the gospel of AI, 
and Bouldin, Hershey and others, touting 
the case for CASE, all emphasize the 
same thing: People should start small. 
Maus’s clients get the following advice: “I 
tell them I’ll help them build the bait shop, 
but I won’t be around to help them dig for 
worms.” ~ 
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mistaken identity? 


BY HELEN PIKE 


t’s around 10 o’clock on a Monday morning when 


the brown Rolm CBX telephone rings on my desk. 
I look up from reading the week’s edition of Com- 
puterworld. The phone rings a second time. I pick it up. 


The voice on the other end is low, not anxious to identi- 


fy itself, moving hurriedly past my introduction. 


“Miss Pike. . .” 

I nod; he continues. 

“..workfor IBM...” 

I brace myself. 

“‘, .. Ljust finished reading your story on ex- 
ecutive information systems in the latest issue 
of Focus...” 

Inod again. Here it comes. 

“You didn’t mention anywhere in your arti- 
cle anything about decision support systems. Is 
EIS going to replace decision support? What are 
all those users going to do who have decision 
support systems? Are they just going to fade 
away? Is DSS a wasted investment? Are they 
going to be able to leverage their time and mon- 
ey?” 
Itakea breath. 

“You know, it was very upbeat about EIS. 
Did you know that not everyone has that point 
of view?” 

Ishake my head. 

“There’ve been some very excellent articles 
on decision support and how fundamental it is to 
a company — more than EIS — written in the 
Sioan Management Review. Have you seen 
them? 99 

Like all the other exchanges I give the only 
response I have time for: I shake my head again. 

“T really think you should look into it.” 

Pause. 

Another pause. 

In my mind, I’m muttering that it isn’t my job 
to do a corporation’s marketing spade work. 


Pike is Computerworld Focus’ senior writer. 
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But we’re into a third pause, and I blurt out, 
“You may have a point there, although the story 
really was about executives increasingly using 
information stored in the datacenter. . .” 

“But what about decision support systems 
that have been around all these years? Are peo- 
ple going to stop using them?” 

I don’t know. As it is, I have one knee deep in 
updating an article on whether workstations be- 
long in MIS and am also kicking around the re- 
search for a profile on Digital Equipment 
Corp.’s information systems strategy. I squint 
at the editorial calendar pinned to the wall be- 
hind the phone. A software productivity issue. 
Oct. 5. I tell him I'll look into it. 

Stories come to journalists in a variety of 
ways. Sometimes you get them by standing be- 
hind a potted palm in a hotel lobby or by looking 
through trash cans. Sometimes it’s the unfair- 
ness or mean-spiritedness of an issue that needs 
to be brought to light and corrected. And some- 
times people call with complaints that mask a 
desire to get ink for themselves or for their em- 
ployers. But as for this potential story, Mr. Low 
Voice wouldn’t leave a forwarding number. 

“T’ll call you.” 

He doesn’t, but others do. I suspect they are 
put up to it, but I jot down notes on yellow paper 
anyway. Three months later, I remember these 
conversations when the Focus staff sits down 
for a story session. I also recall a nagging feeling 
that predates the Big Blue phone call. Maybe 
some of the executive information systems 
(EIS) proponents have been just a little too posi- 
tive in their interviews. A DSS update story is 
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proposed and assigned. 

Working against deadline, I make some calls 
and trail data bits to uncover information on de- 
cision support systems. An 11th-hour call to In- 
ternational Data Corp. in Framingham, Mass., 
brings market analyst Clare Gillan to the phone 
and away from the stacks of raw data that she is 
culling and collating from a decision support sys- 
tem user survey. 

“There are a lot of gray areas,” Gillan says, 
referring to the challenge of determining which 
software plays in the DSS market and which 
doesn’t. The classic, academic definition of DSS 
refers to summary transaction data from a 
mainframe. According to Gillan, technological 
and market forces are broadening that defini- 
tion to include the following five subcategories: 
¢ Financial modeling. 
¢ Executive information systems. 
© Spreadsheets. 
© Software tools such as fourth-generation lan- 
guages, databases and graphics and statistical 
packages. 
© Packaged applications that aid in making a de- 
cision. 

Rather than a narrowing of the market’s def- 
inition as it grows older, DSS is expanding. 
“DSS is still tools-oriented, but, for example, 
spreadsheets are becoming a tool to build a fi- 
nancial model,” Gillan says. The IDC survey is 
prompted by software vendors’ need to know 
and understand what users’ interests are. And 
those interests include designing for smaller 
systems. 

“Software companies are still making money 
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off IBM mainframes, but some 
are going to minis and personal 
computers,” she adds. 

Among the companies on the 
latter data trail is Execucom Sys- 
tems Corp. in Austin, Texas, 
which offers its data analysis 
tools for end users to run off 
minicomputers like DEC’s VAXs 
and Hewlett-Packard Co.’s HP 
3000 and 9000 models and mi- 
crocomputers like IBM’s Per- 
sonal Computers and Apple 
Computer; Inc.’s Macintoshes. 

“Our next market is on the 
smaller systems,” says Mark 
Rylander, Execucom’s market- 
ing relations director, explaining 
the company’s transition from 
IBM mainframes. ‘The medium 
systems are expected to grow 
11% to 20% while the larger 
systems will grow only 3% to 
5%. We’ve placed more empha- 
sis in the last year on those [mid- 
level] environments,” he adds. 
“Those systems are selling into 
departments that require more 
ease of use — finance depart- 
ments that want their own sys- 
tems because the response time 
[from a mainframe] was bad.” 


Al holds the key 
For some companies, artificial 
intelligence features are a way to 
sell software for DSS purposes. 
Execucom, as well as other ven- 
dors, see Al features as a way to 
leverage the capabilities of their 
products and their customers’ 
hardware investment. Rather 
than being intimidating to the 
end user, Rylander says, expert 
systems “take knowledge from 
[the corporate] system and give 
users guidelines on what to do 
with that data. Defining your 
scenarios means laying down 
[Al-type] rules, anyway.” 

Al’s increasing influence in 


DSS isn’t a surprise to some. 
Richard Crandell, who founded 
Comshare, Inc., a business man- 
agement productivity software 
house in Ann Arbor, Mich., says 
that DSS “is becoming the re- 
pository of knowledge. . . . It isa 
fundamental tool to understand- 
ing a company’s performance. [It 
is] a knowledge base of rules. 

“There’s been a_ tenfold 
[DSS] size increase in the last 
five years to handle the multidi- 
mensional view of a company,” 
Crandell says. He sees a decision 
support system as a “cube of 
views” that takes into account 
such vistas as markets, geogra- 
phy and distribution channels. 
The size of a financial model can 
be multiplied by the size of the 
view, he explains. 

Crandell uses banks as an ex- 
ample of what he means. Initial- 
ly, banks gauged their profitabili- 
ty branch by branch. They then 
based profitability on products 
such as payrolls and certificates 
of deposit. Now they are adding 
to those panoramas the view tak- 
en of a customer’s individual 
profitability. 

DSS won’t be squeezed by 
EIS because “companies will al- 
ways need staff analysts. No ex- 
ecutive wants to do his own fi- 
nancial modeling. He doesn’t 
want to create the information,” 
Crandell says on the issue of EIS 
crowding out DSS. On the other 
hand, the executive is increas- 
ingly tapping the resources of 
the corporate database “‘because 
of a pent-up demand to under- 
stand the enterprise,” he adds. 
“Tt’s an issue of focus.” 

Or perhaps of vistas, because 
Crandell also describes top-level 
executives as being more out- 
ward looking, needing access to 
such information as public data 
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| them at (609) 683-8655 


| *Don't hesitate. Act today to receive the RAMIS productivity 
| benefits you want and deserve. 


Interested individuals who would like to join the RSSI téam are also 


urged to contact Rob or Loren. 


| *Relational Software Solutions Incorporated continues to build 
their reputation as the RAMIS consulting company of choice. 


RAMIS is a registered trademark of On-Line Software Inemational, 
Circle Reader Service Number 11 
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along with the summary of inter- 
nal information they receive 
from subordinates. “EIS is di- 
rectly front-ending DSS. EIS 
puts the human interface on it.” 

Crandell notes that sales of 
System W, Comshare’s flagship 
DSS software, are being spurred 
by sales of Commander EIS, the 
company’s newest offering 
aimed at the tonier end of the 
market. At the same time, he 
says, System W is evolving to 
handle much larger applications 
as analysts add more factors (the 
cube of views) to the equation. 

With a word of caution that 
IBM broadly interprets the con- 
cept of DSS ringing in my ears, I 
call Armonk and shadowbox with 
a media relations person for the 
chance to ask IBM just what it’s 
up to in this area. Eventually, 
Robert Berland comes on the 
line in a conference call from his 
office in Milford, Conn. He is 
vendor and development opera- 
tions vice-president for IBM’s 
Application Systems Division 
and has spent a year figuring out 
where and how DSS and EIS 
come together and where they 
diverge. 

“DSS is the infrastructure. 
It’s complementary to EIS. EIS 
isn’t displacing it. EIS is useless 
unless there’s a meaningful DSS 
infrastructure,” Berland says, 
adding that IBM’s plans for the 
Application System/400 mid- 
range upgrade and its suite of 
products to come “is a major 
part of DSS as our office function 
strategy. A major element.” 


In harmony 

IBM is also trying to get policy 
makers to be part of the solution 
instead of crossing swords with 
MIS executives, he explains. 
There’s a reshaping of the indus- 
try that’s going on because of the 
movement to get more execu- 
tives on the computer system, 
he says, and they, in turn, are 
putting pressure on those under- 
neath them to maintain data’s 
consistency and its integrity. 

‘Data before was created by 
the way the programmer 
thought, not the end-user re- 
ceiver,” Berland says. ““My be- 
lief is that ease of use is going to 
be driven back into DSS, influ- 
encing the tools and making 
them more efficient.” 

Efficiency is another clue in 
the DSS market mystery, for it 
turns out the name of the game, 
just as in EIS, is using data in 
more and varied ways to yield 
better productivity and profits. 

“We’re manufacturing at 4 
higher quality, we’re shipping 
faster and we have inventory in 
the right places,” says Bob St. 
John, technology services man- 
ager at the U.S. headquarters 
for Ciba-Geigy Corp., one of the 
world’s large dye companies. To 
do so means its “DSS has to be 
run weekly or daily. We’re push- 
ing the limits of what’s available 
in order to stay ahead of our 
competitors,”’ he says. 
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Working out of the multina- 
tional’s U.S. office in Ardsley, 
N.Y., St. John and his associate, 
Tony DiBattista, an operations 
resource analyst, talk about the 
evolution in managing financial 
data. In the past, keeping the 
books meant putting figures 
down in blue-columned ledgers 
and crunching numbers took 
place on a comptometer, an early 
adding machine. Forty-nine 
years old and with the company 
for 27 years, St. John remem- 
bers “‘a time period when Ciba- 
Geigy didn’t own a computer.” 


Every shape and size 
Now there’s an IBM 3090 main- 
frame. And dumb terminals. And 
PCs. And IBM Personal Sys- 
tem/2s. DiBattista, who’s 26 and 
has probably only seen a slide 
rule in a museum, mentions the 
gradual change to downloading 
mainframe spreadsheet applica- 
tions and analysis programs to 
PCs to be used by financial plan- 
ners, controllers and analysts. 
“DSS is an interactive com- 
puter-based system that ana- 
lyzes a specific problem and de- 
fines a solution,’ DiBattista 
explains. “EIS is a one-way flow 
of information while DSS puts in- 
formation back into the system. 
... I suppose executives could 
take [DSS] with them as they 
move up the corporate ladder.” 
St. John isn’t so sure whether 
DSS will evolve into a type of 
EIS, however, commenting that 
it’s still too early to tell what kind 
of an impact PCs will have on ap- 
plication migration. “It’s not a 
black-and-white issue. ... EIS 
gives you information and you 
examine it. DSS has more ana- 
lytical tools and higher graphics 
capabilities that allow you to do 
more than examine data.” 


Lookin 
computer 


Where 20 years ago there 
were separate, unrelated quar- 
terly reports on sales, inventory 
and customers, today graphics- 


driven applications running off 


PCs can integrate reports on a 
monthly or even weekly basis for 
comparative purposes. The 
Ciba-Geigy MIS team is now 
adding a function that will allow 
for the manipulation of numeri- 
cal information for what-if ana- 
lyses, St. John says. 

Most of this undertaking is 
customized software for dealing 
with financial investments and 
acquisitions, human resources 
and risk analysis, according to 
St. John. Ciba-Geigy has a a pro- 
gram written in Information 
Builders, Inc.’s Focus that runs 
off PCs, terminals and PS/2s and 
is used ‘‘in a concerted effort to 
see how to manage better opera- 
tions,” St. John says. The next 
step involves AI techniques. Al- 
ready Ciba-Geigy has the Expert 
System Environment from IBM 
as well as Nexpert from Neuron 
Data, Inc. in Palo Alto, Calif. 

Despite the technological ad- 
vances, St. John comments, wry- 
ly, “I still don’t see anyone leav- 
ing early.” 

“Least of all me,” I think to 
myself as I wrap up this story. 
The sky is the tint of Depression- 
era glass and Boston’s commut- 
ers are coming home to Fra- 
mingham. Stories clipped from 
this week’s Computerworld 
leave the newspaper looking like 
Swiss cheese on the floor beside 
my desk. I briefly contemplate 
how I can have incoming calls 
forwarded to my boss’ phone the 
week this Focus issue hits the 
stands. If Mr. Low Voice calls, 
I'm ready for him, though. Then, 
again, maybe this article will 
leave him speechless. ° 
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Electronic 


emancipation 


UIMS free users from system complexity 


BY EVELYN W. WILK 


ack in the 1890s, Oscar Wilde wrote that civilization requires slaves to do the grunt 
work. “The future of the world,” he predicted, ‘will depend on the slavery of ma- 
chines.” Wilde’s notion of the liberating potential of automation didn’t take into ac- 


count today’s need to have a Ph.D. to know how to operate the machines. But that’s what has happened 


with some of our fancy automated office technology. 


All too often, end users find themselves staring at blinking screens trying to decipher error messages 


that appear to have been written 
by experts in mental torture. A 
distaste for learning the intrica- 
cies of esoteric programs drives 
end users to create databases us- 
ing Lotus Development Corp.’s 
1-2-3 rather than to take the 
time to learn the commands of 
more appropriate software. 

In the Microsoft Corp. MS- 
DOS and Unix desktop environ- 
ments, programmers with a be- 
lief that “more complex is 
better” continue to assault end 
users with yet another way to 
save a file to disk or exit a pro- 
gram. The answer to this com- 
plexity is simplicity. The design- 
ers of the Xerox Corp. Star 
workstation and its successor, 
the Apple Computer, Inc. Macin- 
tosh, understood this concept, 
and their work is leading end us- 
ers out of the maze. 

Today, it can finally be said 
with a degree of confidence that 
for the end user who doesn’t 
care to become a hacker, relief is 
in sight in the form of user inter- 
face management systems 
(UIMS). A UIMS performs two 
functions. First, it acts as the in- 
terface between software pro- 
grams, allowing the easy, intu- 


Wilk, a speaker and consultant, is presi- 
dent of ESW, a Chicago-based firm spe- 
cializing in office technology. She fre- 
quently addresses the use of emerging 
technology as a tool to support business 
objectives. 
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itive execution of maneuvers, 
such as cut-and-paste, between 
unlike programs. Today’s 
multiwindow screen manage- 


ment programs offer capabilities 
that demonstrate the bare be- 


ginnings of the rich UIMS func- 
tionality that lies ahead. In addi- 
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tion, the full-fledged UIMS of 
tomorrow will be hardware inde- 
pendent and it will be graphically 
based. 

The UIMS graphical user in- 
terface uses the object-oriented 
metaphor (sometimes called di- 
rect manipulation) of pointing at 
an object on the screen, such as 
an icon or menu bar, and invok- 
ing its underlying function by the 
simple act of choice. Object ori- 
entation is familiar to the com- 
puter novice; it’s analogous to 
the operating controls of ma- 
chinery like a car. I often rent 
cars in my travels, and I know 
that if I spend a few minutes to 
locate the primary controls — 
the gas pedal, gearshift, brakes, 
lights and windshield wipers — I 
can operate the vehicle safely. I 
don’t need to know what type of 
engine lies beneath the hood. 

A similar set of standard pre- 
determined objects form the 
building blocks for UIMS-based 
software development. Software 
that follows the standard allows 
the novice user to navigate its 
primary functions, learning 
more advanced functions while 
making productive use of basic 
ones. 

Apple provides the best cur- 
rent example, having successful- 
ly forced this standardization on 
Macintosh software developers 
by putting the UIMS in propri- 
etary hardware. Macintosh us- 
ers often become devotees of the 
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Macintosh interface and attempt to con- 
vert all who will listen. Apple’s success 
has not been lost on IBM, which is cur- 
rently distributing its standard specifica- 
tions for development under its Presenta- 
tion Manager (although IBM has vowed 
to offer software developers more lee- 
way). In the engineering workstation en- 
vironment, Apollo Computer, Inc.’s Open 
Dialog offers a UIMS based on Unix and 
the X Window System. 

Sophisticated personal computer users 
sometimes complain that the object-ori- 
ented metaphor is too simplistic. A well- 
designed UIMS isn’t only for the novice 
user, however. Objects are excellent for 
many basic functions, but sophisticated 
and complex applications may require the 
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more conceptual, abstract reasoning of- 
fered by language. This can be accom- 
plished through the option of procedural, 
command-driven operations for sophisti- 
cated user processing, while providing 
object-oriented macros to further simplify 
operation for the novice. Some of today’s 
user interfaces accomplish tts dual func- 
tion through the use of pull-down menus 
with blank bars for user-defined single- 
use commands. 

Although it garners all the attention, 
the user interface is just the first half of a 
full-fledged UIMS. The second function is 
to provide navigation between software 
operations. This element is at the root of 
why the Presentation Manager goes be- 
yond user interface to incorporate both 


Communications Manager and Database 
Manager functions. IBM is betting that its 
tight integration among interface, com- 
munications and database functions will 
offer a more seamless end-user environ- 
ment than do systems using products 
from different vendors for these tasks. 

Until Presentation Manager, compa- 
nies wanting both capabilities in a UIMS 
have been forced to develop their own in- 
tegration between these functions. More 
often, navigation capability is left out, and 
the user is required to follow multiple 
steps when passing information between 
software packages. IBM hopes that Pre- 
sentation Manager will be attractive to 
organizations that want to leave that diffi- 
cult integration to outside vendors. 
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—Colonel Blatchford Snell 
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development process. 
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It will be interesting to watch the de- 
velopment of this integration side of 
UIMS function. PC users are an individ- 
ualistic lot. Historically, they have chosen 
multiple products over integrated ones, 
such as Lotus’ Symphony or Ashton-Tate 
Corp.’s Framework. Their argument is 
that they want the best possible function 
from each type of software. The most suc- 
cessful integrated products have been the 
office automation umbrella products such 
as Digital Equipment Corp.’s All-In-1, 
Data General Corp.’s Comprehensive 
Electronic Office and Wang Laboratories, 
Inc.’s Wang Office. 

But these OA software packages gen- 
erally lack a graphical user interface and 
all run only on a single vendor’s propri- 
etary products. Today’s PC user is often 
the sort who enjoys triumph over difficult 
integration problems. Tomorrow’s more 
mainstream user, with the aid of a UIMS, 
may not have such loyalty, focusing on 
productive work rather than fiddling with 
the software. 


Xerox roots 

UIMSs are not new. They first appeared 
in university laboratories and in research 
done by companies such as SRI Interna- 
tional, Inc. in the late 1960s. Xerox was 
the first vendor to market a product, 
based on work done at its Palo Alto Re- 
search Center (PARC) in the 1970s. The 
Xerox Star workstation was the main at- 
traction on the exhibition floor of the 
1981 National Computer Conference in 
Chicago. Xerox introduced icons, win- 
dows, the mouse and object-oriented pro- 
gramming to corporate America. But the 
workstation was too expensive, too slow 
and too proprietary in a world that was 
beginning to standardize on IBM’s PC- 
DOS and Microsoft’s MS-DOS. 

In 1984, Apple’s Macintosh debuted 
with a famous two-minute commercial on 
Super Bowl Sunday. Apple had earlier 
produced the Lisa, with both the advan- 
tages and drawbacks of the Xerox product 
on which it was based. The Mac and its 
Finder user interface quickly found accep- 
tance in the marketing and communica- 
tions departments of corporate America, 
but mainstream corporate PC users were 
already hooked on the MS-DOS world. 

Also in 1984, Apollo began testing Do- 
main/Dialogue System, the proprietary 
forerunner to its current Unix-based 
hardware-independent UIMS, Open Dia-. 
logue. Open Dialogue is the first commer- 
cially available full-fledged UIMS, but it is 
targeted at the technical workstation 
market. It uses X Windows to address the 
issue of using a single tool set across het- 
erogeneous hardware platforms. Apollo 
has even incorporated its proprietary op- 
erating system dependencies into a single 
module of Open Dialogue in order to mini- 
mize the effort required to port programs 
to other hardware environments. 

Other computer companies have also 
developed proprietary UIMSs. In another 
offshoot of PARC, several former Xerox 
employees formed Metaphor Computer 
Systems, Inc., which combines a UIMS 
with proprietary database software and 
hardware aimed at a niche market, the 
marketing and research departments of 
consumer products companies. Metaphor 
has achieved a unique success; IBM re- 
cently purchased an equity position in the 
Mountain View, Calif., company, its first 
equity investment in a software firm. 

The latest entrant in the UIMS arena 
came this spring with the announcement 
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of Open Look from AT&T, Sun Microsys- 
tems, Inc. and Xerox, again building par- 
tially on work done at PARC. 

Why are the vendors so interested in 
this area? IBM is using its upcoming office 
automation software set, now under de- 
velopment, to test the Common User Ac- 
cess, the user interface portion of its fun- 
damental systems architecture of the 
1990s — Systems Application Architec- 
ture. The newly formed Open Software 
Foundation (OSF) has announced that its 
first order of business is the endorsement 
of a graphical user interface for its Unix 
environment. Open Look, Open Dialogue 
and Presentation Manager are all poten- 
tial candidates for selection. 

The role of Unix and OSF are interest- 
ing in this rapidly evolving environment. 
The OSF members understand that the 
days of relying solely on their proprietary 
operating systems are numbered. As us- 
ers have become more computer literate, 
large firms are decreeing that their future 
computing environments will be multi- 
vendor. Just as the industry moved from 
“separate and unequal” word processing 
and personal computing environments in 
the early 1980s to today’s standard desk- 
top platforms, the 1990s will see operat- 
ing environments that are independent of 
their supporting heterogeneous hard- 
ware platforms. 

Unix is the only operating system 
available today that can offer that hard- 
ware independence. Add a UIMS on top of 
Unix, and end users have that indepen- 
dent environment with a standard inter- 
face, portable software and, at the same 
time, the option for vendors to integrate 
their own “‘better than the others” prod- 
ucts without confusing the end user. 

That’s OK as a reason for vendors to 
be interested in UIMS, but what about 
end users? Why should they care? 

Users should care because they are 
about to hit against a glass ceiling in their 
efforts to extend the use of computers in 


lation of office desktop workstations. Al- 
ready, the first-year support and training 
costs of a new PC exceeds its capital cost. 
And the training will never end if users 
continually add software with unique op- 
erating characteristics. 

Unless software becomes self-teach- 
ing, there is a danger of having no time 
left for productive work. With a UIMS, 
once the user learns the basics, all applica- 
tions are added to the tool kit available for 
automated support of business activities. 
The standard operations reinforce learn- 
ing while using different software — no 
more need to remember how this particu- 
lar program saves a file to disk. 


Different strokes 

The training issue has another aspect. 
With the advent of professional and mana- 
gerial end-user computing, the approach- 
es that worked with secretaries and 
clerks will have to change. While support 
staff members were sent to school for a 
week and told to learn or lose their jobs, 
middle managers and executives won’t 
listen to that approach. They expect com- 
puters to be flexible tools that they can 
bend to fit their work styles, not to modify 
their proven successful styles to fit the 
idiosyncracies of software designed by 
and for computer scientists. A properly 
designed UIMS makes the machine re- 
spond to human ways, not vice versa. Asa 
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corporate executive recently said, ‘We 
must be technology served, not technol- 
ogy driven.” 

Full utilization can be translated into 
productivity gains both in the end-user 
population and in the systems develop- 
ment staff. Today’s custom programs use 
as much as 40% of the lines of code to han- 
dle navigational issues rather than com- 
putational issues. Computer-aided soft- 
ware engineering tools address the 
standardization of navigational proce- 
dures in program development, but the 
lines of code are still generated in the pro- 
gram, takir'g up space and compute cy- 
cles. With a UIMS, the application sends 
generic calls to the UIMS, which then 


translates them according to the worksta- 


tion’s particular hardware configuration. 
Once a UIMS development environ- 
ment is specified (which is no mean feat), 
UIMS can significantly decrease applica- 
tion development requirements, both in 
manpower and in calendar time. 


it’s all relative 

A cautionary note. Einstein taught us that 
energy is conserved. In software develop- 
ment, that can be taken to mean that the 
effort is required somewhere in the soft- 
ware development chain. A UIMS re- 
duces effort over the long haul for the end 
user and for the applications developer. 
But the effort does not disappear — it 
moves to the beginning of the develop- 
ment chain, in the specification of a tai- 


lored UIMS development environment. 

This extra toil at the onset will produce 
savings, because a single development ef- 
fort will provide a long-term base for end 
users developing and using multiple appli- 
cations. 

Today’s automated environment 
forces the end user to be a slave to the 
system, concentrating most on proce- 
dures. The UIMS front-end systems, 
available by the beginning of the next de- 
cade, will free users to think about how to 
use desktop computers most effectively 
to support business objectives. The end 
users of the 1990s, armed with a UIMS, 
will approach the system with confidence, 
making the machinery their electronic 
slave, as Wilde predicted. - 
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tion. To find out how we can help unlock IBM 
mainframe resources for your end users (and 
for customer references), contact Tom Cox at 
10801 National Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90064. 
>), Telephone (213) 475-TRAX. 


Unlocking end user productivity 


on your IBM Mainframe. 
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CINCOM Opens Doors For Best Wester. 


PROBLEM: How to easily access and 
update large volumes of corporate infor- 
mation vital for strengtbening image 
and facilitating expansion 

CINCOM SOLVED IT: With SUPRA 
Advanced Relational DBMS and MANTIS, 


@ powerful application development tool 


managing 
information for 3,300 hotels 
in more than 30 countries 
around the world is enough to 
give any MIS manager some 
sleepless nights. But, thanks 


to the SUPRA™ Advanced Rela- 


tional DBMS from Cincom®, 

Best Western’s Robert Seate 

(along with member hoteliers 

and guests) can rest assured 

things are running smoot-ily. 
Mr. Robert C. Seate 


Manager, Management Information Systems 
Best Western International, Inc. 


“With SUPRA, we really have the best of both 
worlds,” explains Seate. “We get the advantages of 
a relational environment and, at the same time, get 
a system that performs very well in a large volume 
production environment.” 

SUPRA’s superior performance lets the 
world’s largest hotel chain access and update the 
marketing data as well as the property and travel 
publications essential to support and promote each 
hotel. SUPRA also works in concert with MANTIS®, 
a flexible application development tool in the CASE 
ENVIRONMENT™, to drive multiple programs de- 
signed to monitor and upgrade quality standards 
throughout the Best Western . “When 
you increase the value of the chain, people want to 
become a part of it,” Seate explained. 

“SUPRA and all the Cincom products work 
together to help us meet our corporate expansion 
and quality goals,” Seate points out. “It’s a set of 
tools that is very flexible, very easy to use and 
learn, and very capable of developing and support- 
ing a wide variety of applications.” 


As for SUPRA's reliability, Seate has no reser- 
vations. “Let’s put it this way,” he says, “we're run- 
ning our payroll on it. We'd be crazy to do that if we 
didn’t have a high degree of confidence in the system.” 

If you’re looking for a relational data base 
with IBM and VAX compatibility, high perform- 
ance and reliability, plus the option of a flexible 
application development tool, it’s time you checked 
into SUPRA and MANTIS. 

Call us today for more product and customer 
success information, or write our Marketing Service 
Department, Cincom World Headquarters, 2300 
Montana Avenue, Cincinnati, OH 45211. 


1-800-543-3010 
In Ohio, 513-661-6000 
In Canada, 1-800-387-5914 
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Measuring up 
benchmarks 


BY HELEN PIKE 


n one of the dog days of summer, a leading computer manufacturer held a press 


conference in a swank Manhattan hotel. In its bid for a part of the lucrative finan- 


cial market, the vendor was to issue real benchmark numbers that would finally 


show the superiority of its transaction processing products over its rivals’. But during the 


question-and-answer period, the bluster turned to blubber when a consultant labeled the 
figures “skewed,” taking apart each claim, benchmark by benchmark, product by product. 


Gradually, the temperature indoors 
grew closer to the 90° heat and humidity 
outdoors. And so it goes with the brouha- 
ha over benchmarks. Company claims are 
expected to heat up in the coming months 
before they cool off, according to Stephen 
Josselyn, program manager for user ser- 
vices at International Data Corp. (IDC), a 
market research company located in Fra- 
mingham, Mass. 

“Benchmarking is becoming more of 
an issue for two reasons,” Josselyn says. 
One, MIS is taking a hard look before pur- 
chasing hardware, and two, mainframe 
sales have slowed considerably. In the 
fight for those dollars, benchmarking will 
be a critical weapon, according to Josse- 
lyn. 


Pike is Computerworld Focus’ senior writer. 


U.S. hardware sales in general, which 
dipped between 1985 and 1986, are ex- 
pected to grow only slightly from 1988 to 
1989, according to IDC figures. This 
year, 262,900 units will be shipped for a 
value of $26.4 billion; next year, 282,600 
units will be shipped for a value of $27.6 
billion, Josselyn says. These figures are 
for large, medium and small multiuser 
systems, exclusive of personal comput- 
ers. 

“As MIS looks for more bang for the 
buck, . . . there will be claims and counter- 
claims,” he says, explaining that the pur- 
chasing dollars will be hard fought for 
among vendors. Their ammunition for 
getting past the opposition’s claims will 
be benchmarks. 

“All [benchmarks] are is a marketing 
tool,” observes Dale Kutnick, an indepen- 


Re 


a 


dent minicomputer consultant who has 
spent the last 12 years in the computer in- 
dustry. 

“Tt is a way of giving legitimacy to a 
product that will get the vendor in the 
door. That’s the major point in making 
them high,”’ he explains. 

Once a salesman gets in the door, 
benchmarks then drop down to about a 
20% influence level in clinching the sale, 
adds the Redding, Conn.-based consul- 
tant. “Very sophisticated users will make 
vendors run benchmarks,” instead of hav- 
ing to do them in-house. 

One sales representative who has been 
on the front line vying for purchasing dol- 
lars is Susan Ayers, who is in charge of ap- 
plications market development for Alliant 
Computer Systems Corp. located in Lit- 
tleton, Mass. Alliant and its archrival 
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Convex Computer Corp. in Richardson, 
Texas, have carried on like the Hatfields 
and the McCoys of the parallel processor, 
minisupercomputer market. Ayers says 
the proof of responsibility lies with both 
companies “to develop creative compilers 
that will make it easy for the end user to 
compile and run code in parallel.” 


Wall of confusion 

“The users are so confused,’ comments 
Ayers, whose previous job stints included 
working for Wang Laboratories, Inc. as 
manager of design automation. ‘People 
are still mystified by [the term] parallel 
processing. They are scared about RISC 
vs. CISC. Should they go to workstations 
or supercomputers? How much work will 


While they're 
processing 
your order... 
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it require to optimize their codes? . . . The 
‘dusty decks’ have been tweaked too 
many times.” 

Benchmarks figure prominently in get- 
ting users to look at one company’s prod- 
ucts instead of the competitors’; to do the 
benchmarking in-house is a resource 
strain for the customer, Ayers says. 

It is also ‘‘a strain for the selling com- 
pany, which has to analyze what the prob- 
lem is, what the benchmark will be and 
what kind of strategy to use,” she claims, 
adding that some surprising side effects 
may develop. According to Ayers, some 
customers will deliberately give vendors 
difficult projects as a benchmark test sim- 
ply to get the information back in a timely 
and inexpensive fashion, with no intention 


of buying a computer. 5 

The honest approach is to determine 
the number of compute jobs a user can get 
through in a day, she says, and then deter- 
mine what the throughput will be: either 
simultaneous and in parallel or one job all 
in parallel. 

To figure out the time to solution for 
one processor, the tester must isolate one 
CPU out of the cluster and test it as a 
stand-alone to achieve a baseline for com- 
parison, Ayers advises. Or a customer can 
fire up one job simultaneously with eight 
other jobs and time it, she explains. 

Benchmarking is still key to determin- 
ing if computers will fit into a computing 
environment. But that goal goes beyond 
running a single program off a faster ma- 
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ELECTROREP 


The Equipment You Need, When You Need It. 


When you place an order with ERI, it 
never sits idly on anyone's desk. Our 
extensive inventory and streamlined pro- 
cessing system lets us fill and ship orders 
the very same day we receive them. So 
whether you need an entire computer 
system or simply a modem, we can 
deliver top names including AT&T. No 
waiting. No doubt. And those are just 
two of the reasons why ERI has been the 


leading source of data communications 
equipment for over 27 years. 

ERI also offers competitive prices. That's 
because we're a major value added re- 
seller, so no matter what you order, 
you'll get the best price possible. In 
addition, we can provide flexible leasing 
plans, rental options, and maintenance 

ms. 
Call ERI today. Our highly trained sales 


and technical support staffs will per- 
sonally assist you with applying and 
installing anything you order from us, big 
or small. 

ERI, we deliver when it 

comes to selection, relia- 

bility, price and support. 

It simply doesn't make 

sense to waste time with 

anyone else. 
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chine. There will be increasing focus on 
networks, I/O devices, file protection and 
making the database compatible and the 
operating system a standard across all 
computers, Ayers predicts. 

The fact remains, at least in Wayne R. 
Tracy’s experience, that “you cannot dis- 
tinguish the better performing machine 
from a fact sheet.” Tracy serves as prod- 
uct development director for Spacelabs, 
Inc., a hardware/software supplier of 
turnkey systems for the health care in- 
dustry located in Redmond, Wash. He is 
talking about a recent contract put out by 
Spacelabs for OEMs to bid on. 

“A $300,000 error would have been 
made if I just relied on specs.” Spacelabs 
sought 100 PCs for which the hardware 
selection criteria included an Intel Corp. 
80386 chip as the base microprocessor, a 
Unix operating system for handling appli- 
cations written in C and disk and memory 
for up to 20 concurrent users. The initial 
field of five vendors bidding on the Space- 
labs contract was reduced to three be- 
cause of the Unix requirement. 

To test the remaining vendors’ ma- 
chines, Tracy used a benchmark designed 
by the consulting firm of Neal Nelson & 
Associates in Chicago. 


The hare loses out 

“Usually decision makers want the fast- 
est machine,” observes Tracy, who used 
to be information systems director of the 
home care division of Baxter Health Care 
Corp., a Deerfield, Ill., vendor of systems 
and services to the health care industry. 
But in this case, the lowest bid came from 
a firm whose machine had the second fast- 
est speed of the group, because, as Tracy 
explains, at a 20-MHz zero-wait state, 
there were no delays in running software. 
This means “the end user can do more 
work on the same cycle,” he says. The 
machine Spacelabs did not buy had a clock 
speed of 25 MHz anda no-wait state. 

“The feasibility of executing bench- 
marks has improved tremendously in the 
last five years,” Tracy states. “Standard- 
izing operating systems [has] made 
benchmarks practical. Now you can com- 
pare costs across hardware platforms.” 

The battle cry for standards appears to 
be having an influence beyond just plug- 
and-play capabilities for products. A few 
industry participants envision a day when 
there may be a vehicle that provides ob- 
jective benchmarking evaluations not un- 
like Consumer Reports or Road and 
Track or the Good Housekeeping Seal of 
Approval. Consultant Nelson, whose Unix 
benchmarking studies are used by many, 
says benchmarking could be the basis for 
an entirely new niche market to service 
the end user. 

“We’re seeing the beginnings of that 
evolutionary process” as the computer in- 
dustry moves from a specialty market toa 
commodity one, he claims. “People have 
choices, but no way to make intelligent 
choices. ... [Until now,] there hasn’t 
been an authoritative source of reliability 
for computer purchases.” 

Nelson got into benchmarking as a re- 
sult of custom programming he began do- 
ing in 1973 for clients’ financial needs. 
“We developed our own benchmarks be- 
cause our customers asked us which hard- 
ware they should buy,” he explains, add- 
ing that he decided to emphasize Unix 
because of its multiuser capability. To 
date, Nelson’s firm has tested more than 
200 Unix products, some IBM OS/2 prod- 
ucts and remote terminal emulations. 
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(Gauging your own performance 


A BENCHMARK BY any other number 
may be counted differently. 

While most in the computer industry are 
testing the performance of systems and soft- 
ware for the purpose of buying them, a 
growing number are using benchmarks to 
gauge their company’s productivity. 

MDA Scientific, Inc. in Lincolnshire, Ill., 
makes toxic gas monitoring equipment that 
combines highly sensitive tapes and propri- 
etary monitoring and measuring instru- 
ments. Four years ago, the 19-year-old 
company had a full product line in place but 
was only selling five machines from a single 
product line and 1,000 tapes a month, even 
though it could list among its customers 
IBM, Texas Instruments, Inc., Amoco Corp., 
Dow Chemical Co., AT&T, Motorola, Inc. 
and Du Pont Co. 

After some analysis, MDA’s Systems 
Manager Andy Voss discovered the weak 
link was a lack of inventory control due to 
an outdated and simplistic distribution pack- 
age being used by the materials handling 
and purchasing group. 

Among the company’s corrective steps 
was an upgrade to its system: It bought a 
Hewlett-Packard Co. Model 3000 Series 
39 minicomputer with a six-terminal hookup 
and purchased a software package from 
Burlington, Mass.-based Computer Solu- 
tions, Inc. called Growthpower. The pack- 
age offers marketing, manufacturing and fi- 


nancial analysis for growing manufacturing - 


companies. 

With Growthpower as the base, Voss 
established a benchmark that could be effort- 
lessly used by the design and purchasing 
team and that could take the best advantage 


of the HP 3000. The benchmark’s most sa- 
lient feature is its list of 26 items that identify 
the most important aspects of MDA’s busi- 
ness such as sales orders, work orders and 
stockroom transactions. 

Then Voss went a step further, putting 
in high and low limits for each item by using 
HP’s Query Report. The system sends up a 
warning whenever one item hits its high or 
low limit in any given week. 

The net results are that “‘in all aspects, 
we are in control. We spend no time worry- 
ing about it until it reaches a limit, and then 
we know exactly why,” comments Donald 


India, MDA’s operations vice-president. 


Out of the list of 26, only three or four items 
are flagged in any one week, he adds. 

From 1984 to 1988, MDA upgraded its 
HP minicomputer to a Series 52 with a 64- 
port capability, increased its support em- 
ployees by only four and saw sales go from $3 
million annually to $20 million, while in- 
house inventory only rose from $2 million to 
$2.5 million. 

Today, MDA averages 10,000 monthly 
tape sales and 120 machine sales from five 
different product lines. MDA is also looking 
at Computer Solutions’ Product Configura- 
tor module to help it configure products as a 
possible addition to its Growthpower imple- 
mentation. 

“Common sense and the desire to know 
how good we were made MDA do bench- 
marking,” India explains. “It’s better than 
having management or auditors or consul- 
tants suggesting to us after the fact what 
we should do. It has become a measure of 
how and where we want the company to 
be.”” — HELEN PIkE 


Measurement terms 


WHEN EVALUATING systems performance in a mul- 
tivendor environment, you’re bound to stumble over the 
apples and oranges dilemma. But by understanding 
what the measuring tool is, the smart user will have a 
better grasp of what the measurements mean. The fol- 
lowing is a list of some common industry benchmarks and 
their definitions: 

° Debit /Credit. This benchmark is a de facto banking 
industry standard that measures credit authorization 
transactions. Performance is measured in transaction/ 
sec. Usually written in Cobol, it evaluates everything 
from local-area networks to mainframes. 

© Ramp C. This offering evaluates commercial perfor- 
mance of such applications as billing and payroll in tran- 
saction/hour. Written in Cobol, it is used by IBM to eval- 
uate its mid-range systems. 

© Millions of instructions per second (MIPS). 

The MIPS measurement calculates the execution of a 
command off a microprocessor. MIPS are used to com- 
pare very similar architectures. 

e Whetstones. This gauge measures floating-point 
operations and other purely numerical functions on 
small- to mid-size computers. Whetstones are usually 
written in Fortran and are most commonly used in the 
scientific and engineering industries. 

¢ Dhrystones. This benchmark measures the non-nu- 
meric performance of small- to mid-size computers. 
Dhrystones can be written in Fortran, high-level C and 
Pascal. 

¢ VAX-11/780. This machine evolved as a de facto 
unit of measure for DEC’s minicomputers used chiefly by 
the technical community. Performance comparisons 
are measured in VAX units of performance, or VUPs. 
For example, a system with a speed of 6 VUPs indicates 
a speed six times faster than the VAX-11/780. 

e Linpack. This test measures the floating-point per- 
formance of supercomputers, engineering workstations 
and personal computers that solve equations in linear 
algebra. Linpack is written in Fortran. 


In the future, Nelson says, good bench- 
marking will clarify the performance con- 
troversy, moving the issue from perfor- 
mance to business decisions while moving 
the mantle of benchmarking responsibil- 
ity from users and vendors to independent 
agents. 

Omri Serlin, editor and publisher of the 
“FT Systems Newsletter” and president 
of Itom International Co. in Los Altos, 
Calif., also says he hopes that these trends 
will develop. Serlin says the slings and ar- 
rows of benchmarking claims in the on- 
line transaction processing (OLTP) mar- 
ket war, for instance, place an unfair 
burden on Fortune 1,000 information us- 
ers. They are forced to rely on vendors’ 
claims because their smaller budgets do 
not allow for independent benchmarking 
tests, he says. Late in the summer, Serlin 
launched the Transaction Processing 
Performance Council to monitor the mea- 
sure of OLTP performance and to come 
up with a standardized version of the 
Debit/Credit benchmark, which comes 
out of the banking industry and whose 
fundamental design is based on credit au- 
thorization transactions. 
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This kind of research would have been 
welcomed by Patrick Zilvitis during his 
two-year tenure as president of Martin 
Marietta Data Systems in Bethesda, Md. 

“As a vendor to the government, I 
wish [the government] had specified cer- 
tain benchmarks so we didn’t have to 
write it all,” Zilvitis says. “It costs 100 
times as much to perform a real applica- 
tion benchmark with [a vendor’s] code vs. 
to run a standard benchmark.” 

Without benchmarks, Zilvitis found 


‘that decisions were more difficult to come 


by, particularly when it came to the de- 
bate between users who wanted distribut- 
ed machines vs. the cost of centralization. 
“Tt all comes down to the decision of 
where to put compute power,” says Zilvi- 
tis, who now is a manager in Digital 
Equipment Corp.’s information systems 
product marketing within the Corporate 
Systems Group in Marlboro, Mass. 
“Should you use a remote VAX with vec- 
tor processing or an IBM in a central data 
location with vector processing?”’ he asks, 
reiterating the never-ending DEC/IBM 
debate. “Different vendors have different 
strengths. . .suchas I/O or storage. 


“You've got to be able to characterize 
the performance,” he continues, advising 
users to “first find a benchmark that you 
believe is a reasonable model of your ap- 
plication. Second, in a multivendor envi- 
ronment, have ail vendors run the same 
application in order to have an apples-to- 
apples result.” 


Real-life reflections 
Customers need more standard bench- 
marks that reflect more real-life exam- 
ples, he claims, and adds that he would 
like to see the Debit/Credit benchmark 
extrapolated to distributed systems, of- 
fice applications and inventorv control. 
“Benchmarks need to become more in 
the public domain ... because propri- 
etary ones from vendors may give [the 
originating vendors] an unfair advan- 
tage,” he says. “The audit community 
would be a good candidate to take up this 
cause, like the Big Eight accounting firms 
or the National Bureau of Standards.” But 
Ken MacMorran, who manages IBM’s 2- 
year-old mid-range performance evalua- 
tion center in Dallas, is cautious about the 
emerging trend for independent bench- 
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marking verification. “It’s too early to tell 
how effective it will be,” he claims. 

“The whole reason to do [benchmark- 
ing] is to propose something that meets 
the customer’s requirement,” he says, 
adding that performance is only one of 
many buying decision factors. 

When IBM runs customer applications 
at its performance center, Big Blue and 
the client company are both involved in 
making code, according to MacMorran, 
and then “we run a subset of an entire 
program to give him a feel.” 

The most important criterion may be 
defining the work load to be run ona given 
machine — a fine point that MacMorran 
says makes the distinction between the 
Debit/Credit benchmark favored by DEC 
and the Ramp C benchmark preferred by 
IBM. While Debit/Credit focuses on bank- 
ing functions, Ramp C was designed to 
measure typical bread-and-butter applica- 
tions such as billing, inventory control and 
payroll. 

“They measure different things,” he 
explains. In the end, the ‘“‘customer has to 
net it out and decide what he wants to do 
with the system.” + 
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RealCICS. 
RealDL/I 
Real 


Productivity 
for the PC 


Workstation 


Realia’s programming environment gives you the best resuits possible on the PC. With Realia COBOL, 
RealCICS, and RealDL/I, Realia’s new emulator for IMS/DB or DL/I, you can download a CICS DL/I 
or VSAM-based application for development and testing, then either upload it or leave it on the PC for 
execution. Realia also interfaces with DB2, IDMS, ISPF, SQL, and others. If your application is PC-based, 
you can also take advantage of the easy-to-use, sophisticated screen design and management facilities of 
Realia ScreenIO. 


With Realia, there’s no conversion. No retraining. And no outrageous memory requirements — — 
need only 512Kb. 


Realia products come with superb support, automatic upgrades, and guaranteed upward compatibility 
with the fastest, most efficient set of COBOL programming tools available for the PC. 


REALIA 


10 S. Riverside Plaza, Chicago IL 60606 m 312/346-0642 m@ telex 332979 m fax 312/346-4638 


Visit us at Info 88, Booth 586 
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ROGER BOEHM 


ftware’s driving force 


BY STAN KOLODZIEJ 


SENIOR EDITOR 


t just might be soft- 
ware’s turn. 


kept rolling along at a 

steady pace — the 

microprocessor and 
the microcomputer, more pow- 
er for less money and innovative 
systems architectures such as 
reduced instruction set comput- 
ing to push processor efficiency 
even further. 

And it began to appear as 
though hardware represented 
the best of what U.S. technical 
ingenuity could produce. 

While hardware surged for- 
ward, the U.S. software industry 
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just couldn’t get it together. 
Fourth-generation languages 
were hailed, made initial prog- 
ress, then fell back after some 
well-publicized project failures, 
such as the one at the New Jer- 
sey Department of Motor Vehi- 
cles, whose fourth-generation 

‘ Janguage-based system simply 
collapsed under the pressure of 
daily transactions. MIS was not 
amused. Then came the promise 
of artificial intelligence, but 
with few exceptions, AI pro- 
grams and tools stunibled out of 
the starting gate. 

People said the hardware 
was there, the computer engines 
were in place, but they were 
left idling, lacking innovative 

-software. 

In the meantime, there were 

vicious cycles forming in the data 


. centers of corporate America. 


Backlogs of applications devel- 


opment requests were piling up 
at an alarming rate. Many corpo- 
rations were as much as two 
years behind in bringing applica- 
tions to users. Many still are. 

Programmer resources 
were being diverted to maintain 
old programs, which meant 
there were fewer resources to 
spare for crucial new applica- 
tions. A perception began to 
form that this mess was attrib- 
utable to the shortcomings of 
software and software develop- 
ers. 
But was it? Despite soft- 
ware’s failures, many working 
the software fields today say 
that software has made, and con- 
tinues to make, enormous 
progress on many technological 
fronts and in many industries. 

In fact, many say it’s time for 
software to take some of the glo- 
ry. 
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“People are doing some fas- 
cinating things in software engi- 
neering, but how fast we can 
implement such things depends 
on the speed of the hardware 
available,” explains Charles 
Bachman, chairman of Bach- 
man Information Systems, Inc., 
a Cambridge, Mass.-based de- 
veloper of computer-aided soft- 
ware engineering (CASE) 
tools. “In many cases, software 
is ahead of the existing hard- 
ware.” 

Bachman also is 
critical of those who 
would propose that 
peer sth Function Points can 
the U.S. software in- | tell you. Page 36. 
dustry. “It’s like yelling fire in a 
crowded theater,” he says. “It’s 
irresponsible and only causes 
trouble.” 

Yet there is trouble, and you 


How productive is 
your software? 
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Informrx 1s the’l 
And the only 


To develop your application 
faster, you need the only 4GL 
that doesn't rely on COBOL 
or C to fill in the missing 
pieces. 

INFORMIX-4GL. 


A complete COBOL 
replacement. 


Unlike other DBMS 
products, INFORMIX-4GL 
is a complete application = 
development language for SQL 
databases. It’s the only 4GL with full 
screen-building, report-writing and SQL 
database I/O capabilities designed into a 
single programming language. Which means 
it’s a real COBOL-replacement-caliber tool. 
So you'll rarely have to revert to COBOL or 
C to customize an application. 


10 times faster than COBOL. 
3 times faster than any other 4GL. 


When you leave 
COBOL and C 
behind, high pro- 
ductivity kicks in. 
In fact, with 
INFORMIX-4GL, 
you'll be able to 
deliver even the 
most complex cus- 
tom applications 
at least 10 times 


statements. 


Here’s what it takes to make a complete 4GL. 
And only Informix has it all. 
W Complete report-writing screen-building and 
database I/O language in a single product. 
w Language comprised of non-procedural 


w Language flexibility equal to COBOL or C. 

w Full SQL implementation. 

w Application portability without recompiling* 
Complete source code debugger capability. 


faster than you can with COBOL or C. And 


3 times faster than with any other 4GL. 
Moreover, application debugging and 
maintenance are a breeze with our 
INFORMIX-4GL Interactive Debugger. You 
can view and debug your 4GL source 
code while the program runs. Even main- 
tenance time will be reduced drastically. 
After all, with the non- 
procedural syntax 
there's less code to 
maintain. And the 
debugger makes it 
easy for others to un- 
derstand and main- 
tain your code. 
What's more, our 
INFORMIX-4GL 
Rapid Development 


w A 10to1 increase in developer productivity. 





Send for our free booklet, 
“How To Choose A 4GL” 


Name — 
Company 
Address a ee 
a Zip ____ Phone 
Please check the boxes that apply to you: 
O Business User O Other 
0 Over 1000 employees 
0 100 to 1000 employees 
0 Less than 100 employees 
0 VAR/Developer 
OC Computer Reseller 
O OEM I plan to purchase a DBMS product: 
O Gov't. Organization O within 6 months 
O Educational Institution 06 months or longer 
0 Student O do not plan to purchase 
© 1988 Informix Software, Inc 
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*] for good reason. 


What kind of hardware/operating 
system do you use? 
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atabase in. UNIX. 
complete 4GL. 


System lets you compile your code ina 
fraction of the time you'd normally take. 
And you can port your applications to other 
operating systems without rewriting or 
recompiling a } 
single line of 

4GL code* 


INFORMIX-4GL is as 
flexible as conventional 
languages, but provides 
all the power of a 4GL 
with its non-procedural 
syntax for handling 
menus, forms, reports 
and SQL. 


other application-building tools. 
Plus it’s more portable. 


You can take INFORMIX-4GL just about 
anywhere—MS-DOS, OS/2, VMS, and, of 


course, most every known 
version of UNIX. Better yet, 
it runs on more machines 
(over 200) from more manu- 
facturers (85) than any 
other DBMS. 


All that and 
a best-seller, too. 


Informix DBMS 
products for 
UNIX, including 
INFORMIX-4GL, 
outsell their clos- 
" - est competitors 
bya subetusitiel margin. So if you subscribe 
to the theory that there is safety in num- 
bers, rest assured. With INFORMIX-4GL, 
the numbers are on your side. 


Free booklet, 
“How To Choose A 4GL” 

For a free copy of our new guide, “How 
To Choose A 4GL; call or write Informix 
Software, Inc., 4100 Bohannon Drive, 
Menlo Park, CA 94025. (415) 322-4100. 

And solve the 4GL puzzle. Completely. 


Vi INFORMIX 


#] for good reason. 


*Obviously, mixed 4GL/C programs or code written to take advantage of specific operating system features may need to be rewritten or recompiled 


Informix is a registered 


trademark of Informix Software, Inc. UNIX, MS-DOS, OS/2 and VMS are registere 


d trademarks of their respective manufacturers. © 1988, Informix Software, Inc. 





don’t have to look far for it. 
Take the corporate applications 
backlogs that by some esti- 
mates are growing by as much as 
45% a year. According to Tom 
Scott, director of marketing de- 
velopment at Promod, Inc., a 
Lake Forest, Calif., supplier of 


grams takes as much as 80% of 
some of his clients’ data process- 
ing time, leaving little time to 
work on creating applications. 
And they’re not alone. 

The short-term result of the 
applications backlog is a drag on 


The scale of this problem, 
however, has acted as a magnet, 
attracting the best software de- 
velopment talent in the past few 
years. These engineers know 
that the potential monetary pay- 
off for good, innovative soft- 
ware that can make a dent in the 
backlog is big. 

MIS is willing to pay for 
help. The Technology Research 
Group, Inc. in Boston and L. F. 
Rothschild & Co. in New York 
recently surveyed U.S. soft- 
ware developers and concluded 
that MIS budgets for software 
development tools are increas- 

ing significantly, growing more 
than 35% between 1986 and 
1988. Equally si , the 
survey results indicated that 
61% of the MIS managers con- 
tacted said they are actively 
seeking new software tools. 

Many of those tools are here 
in the form of CASE products. 


All fiavors and colors 
CASE is best known as a set of 
tools that integrates all phases of 
software development, from 
design and prototyping through 
coding and maintenance. CASE 
offerings comes in all flavors and 
colors, but they aim at the same 
thing: getting the design and 
prototyping as close to perfec- 
tion up front, thereby cutting 
down on back-end mainte- 
nance, freeing up programmers 
to work on new projects and 
cutting costs down the line. The 
keystone of CASE is structured 
development. 

Though the brunt of CASE 
concentrates on program devel- 
opment, there are a number of 
splinter CASE technologies 
emerging. 

Two growing branches of 
CASE, reengineering and re- 
verse engineering, aim at cut- 
ting to the core of existing pro- 
grams and extracting their 
structural essence. With this in- 
formation, programmers can 
streamline the existing pro- 
grams, making them easier to 
maintain. Pri can also 
use the information to better 
construct new, adjunct pro- 
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grams that will work closely 
with old programs. 

Howard Fineman, director 
of software at the Catalyst 
Group, a division of Peat Mar- 
wick, Main & Co. in Chicago, ex- 
plains the two concepts: “‘Soft- 
ware reengineering takes the 
code from an existing program 
and restructures it to ease the 
maintenance burden on it and 
make it easier to enhance. Re- 
verse engineering takes the 
data relationships from the re- 
structured program, moves 
them to an applications genera- 
tor and creates new pro- 


: ; 


reusability [of code] for years,” 
explains Jim Mackintosh, sys- 
tems vice-president of the tech- 
nology department at the Hart- 
fordInsuranceGroup,an 


company headquar- 
tered in Hartford, Conn. Mackin- 
tosh says that his company’s 


U.S. aerospace industry ahead in 
world competition. Its re- 
search, in fact, will extend into 
the Reagan administration’s 
proposed Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative, should that effort clear 
Congress. 


Bob Cowan, the SPC’s pub- 


gation and radar. Many of these 
software engineering tools are 


Standards craze hits CASE, too 


WITH STANDARDS JUST about every- 
where in the industry, it’s no surprise to see 
some movements under way to standardize 
the way various CASE and software engi- 
neering tools work and communicate with 
each other. 

The CASE Interchange Standard sub- 
committee is a subset of the Electronic De- 
sign Interchange Format (EDIF) commit- 
tee, part of the Electronics Industries 
Association. EDIF is a proposed communi- 
cations protocol for electronic design soft- 
ware. The EDIF/CASE subcommittee 
wishes to use EDIF as a base for its own pro- 
posed interchange standard. 

“The EDIF/CASE work is a preliminary 
stage in the standardizing of CASE,” ex- 
plains Gary Greenfield, senior vice-presi- 
dent at Sage Software, Inc., a software de- 
veloper and member of the EDIF/CASE 
subcommittee. ‘‘A good number of vendors 
will build CASE compatibility around IBM’s 
proposed data repository specs, but the 
smaller vendors who can’t afford such a 
large project will use the EDIF/CASE 


Considered more extensive than EDIF/ 
CASE is the proposed CASE Integrated 
Project Support Environment (IPSE) stan- 
dard being presented by Digital Equipment 
Corp. and Atherton Technology, the Sunny- 
vale, Calif., developer of IPSE. According 
to Steve Wells, Atherton’s director of mar- 
keting, IPSE links software tools used in 
large-scale development projects and also 
monitors, tracks and coordinates work 
across the software development life cycle. 
What IPSE backers propose is building a de 
facto standard at the heart of computer-aid- 
ed software development. 

Wells claims that a number of other soft- 
ware developers, such as Hewlett-Packard 
Co., Cadre Technologies, Inc., Index Tech- 
nology Corp. and the Software Productivity 
Consortium, have expressed an interest in 
building around IPSE. He also admits that 
having a big company like DEC backing the 
effort doesn’t hurt. 

“T think users want stability in software 
development,” Wells says. “If thingsare _ 
more stable in software engineering, things 
will move forward.” — Stan KoLopzizj 


and reusable code. 


“Reverse 


hot area for us now,” he says. 
“We haven’t funded a lot of new 


versial, because some U.S. re- 
searchers have criticized MIS in 
the U.S. for being tardy in its 
use of modular programming. 

To structured/modular pro- 
gramming, any sort of waste is 
anathema. The axiom is to cre- 
ate as many parts, or modules, of 
a program that can be used 
again in future program develop- 
ment so programmers don’t 
have to keep reinventing the 
wheel 


“We've been working with 


Consortium 
(SPC). The SPC is a research 
collection of 14 U.S. aerospace 
companies formed in 1985 and 
based in Reston, Va. The con- 


of Defense, the National Science 
Foundation and IBM to find the 
secret of reusable code. 
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implementation methods to 
construct new programs. Reus- 
able code. 


Software factories 
On a more global scale is the re- 


ment differences between Japa- 
nese and American companies 
are still too great to enable soft- 
ware factories to take root in 
the U.S., more large U.S. com- 
panies are under pressure to 
study and adapt any concept that 
might lead to more structured 


programming. 
“One of the things about 
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with 

them. The bottom line is that a lot of Jap- 
anese projects using the software factory 
concept come in on time.” 

Cusumano says he has uncovered 
some impressive figures coming from 
software factory research. Toshiba 
claims that 55% of its software is now 
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Despite such drawbacks, object-ori- 
ented languages are making converts. 
Take the case of Dr. James Coggins, a 


cess, however, isC ++, an object-orient- professor of computer sciences at the 
ed language from AT&T Bell Laborato- University of North Carolina in Chapel 


Hill. Coggins has been doing research for 


The sudden interest in object-orient- _ several years in the field of image pat- 
ed programming can seem puzzling at tern recognition. Before coming to the 


slower to program with than more tradi- recognition software 
tional languages like Cobol and Fortran. over Digital Equipment Cogp.’s VMS op- 


university, aaiies onic 





Coggins came across C+ + when a 
fellow professor asked him to research 
the programming language and teach a 
course about it. It was love at first sight. 
Using AT&T’s C+ + Compiler, Cog- 
gins set about redesigning and rewriting 
his image pattern tools from scratch. 
‘Discipline and structure’ 


“Object-oriented design could put order 
into my software system,” Coggins says. 


made up of reusable code. Some Japa- Because object-oriented languages can erating system. When he left forthe Uni- “The compilation time took longer than 
nese companies, such as Hitachi and NEC eat up CPU resources and cause excess _versity of North Carolina, Coggins took C, the execution time was a little slower, 
Corp., claim programmer productivity programming overhead, it cannot be said _his software programs with him. but in the end it was easier to write cor- 
from five to 10 times that of U.S. counter- _ that such languages are machine effi- “Going from a[DEC] VAX VMS envi- _ rect code. C+ + provided needed disci- 
parts. And TRW says it has discovered cient, although major increases inhard- ronment toastrictly UnixandC program- _ pline and structure to my program- 

that roughly 60% of all the software ithas ware microprocessor speed have less- ming school was traumatic,” Coggins ing.” 
been writing is redundant and ripe for ened that concern. . explains. Cowan of t!te Software Productivity 


as may win a free 
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, however, 

“Roughly 95% of Japanese large sys- 
tems software is customized,” he says. 
“As a result, in the past few years there 
has been tremendous pressure in Japan to 
standardize and rationalize software 
production.” 














On the other hand, Cusumano says, 
U.S. corporations conduct much more in- 






































house software 
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Japanese 
are trying to follow their American coun- 
terparts and place more emphasis on de- 
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mers to automatically carry certain 
pre ANG ms 


the [program] development cycle. 
That’s good, because it keeps the pro- 
grammer’s mind from hardware-orient- 
ed concerns. Languages like C+ + are 
good at producing specific user pro- 
grams and for maintaining structured pro- 


Object-oriented programming lan- 
guages have had a long and somewhat 
checkered history. Smalltalk, a child of 
Xerox Corp.’s Palo Alto Research Center, 
pe oem is carmen ae 
oriented programming language. Ironi- 
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Function Points: A measuring stick for software 


SAYING YOU’RE making software more system- 
atic or structured is one thing; proving it is another. 

Enter software productivity measurement. 
Quantifying rates of software production is big busi” 
ness these days. After all, in the push to produce 
faster, more efficient software, measurement be- 
comes the final arbiter of success or failure. 

In 1979, A.J. Albrecht, an IBM researcher, 
came up with his Function Point metric, which has 
become the Magna Carta, if you will, of the soft- 
ware measurement crowd. 

“What Albrecht did with his Function Point ma- 
trix is estimate how long it would take to program a 
simple screen vs. a complex screen, how long to 
define a file and so on, down a long Cobol program- 
ming list. All of these tasks are worth certain Func- 
tion Points,” explains Anthony Picardi, manager of 
quality programs at Cortex Corp., a Waltham, 
Mass., CASE systems development firm. 

Picardi says he has spent years comparing proj- 
ects using Corvision, Cortex’s DEC VAX-based 
CASE system, with similar programming results 
using Cobol. Function Points were the measuring 
tools to calculate programming efficiency between 


the two environments. 

Don’t look for Function Points to light up any 
excitement boards, but their prosaic nature belies a 
certain eloquent simplicity and directness much 
needed in an industry overrun by vendor hyperbole 
and productivity claim jumping. ; 

According to Capers Jones, chairman of Soft- 
ware Productivity Research, Inc. in Cambridge, 
Mass., “Function Points behave consistently, 
that’s the big factor. Measuring productivity only by 
lines of code is invalid; it is as invalid as a surgeon 
performing an operation without sterilized instru- 
ments.” 

In themselves, Function Points are meaning- 
less, Picardi says. But if everyone uses the same 
numbers or tools to measure, these numbers sud- 
denly become legitimate tools to gauge the progress 
of several design systems. 

In Britain, a revised set of such Function Points. 
has already been standardized, and Jones claims that 
he has counted more than 300 U.S. software devel- 
opers that have expressed an interest in doing the 
same in this country. 

There are drawbacks to this method. Picardi 


and Jones, for example, say it is often a tough chore 
convincing MIS managers and programmers to fill 
in the blanks on measurement charts. 

“We wrote up a little Function Point handbook 
with which clients could do some software analyses, 
but developers said they had been programming 
for so long that they knew how long things took to 
complete,” Picardi says. ‘They say they don’t 
need to measure, that they know it intuitively.” 

Andy Sills, assistant vice-president of strategic 
projects at United Telecommunications, Inc., a com- 
munications vendor in Kansas City, Mo., says that 
in his experience with Function Point analyses, 
there is still too much leeway for users to impose 
tests and interpret the results differently. “It’s pos- 
sible for two separate individuals using Function 
Points to measure the same project and come out 
with some disparity in results,” Sills contends. 

And Jones says two other problems with Func- 
tion Point measurement are cost and time. 

“Tt takes 22 to four hours per project to collect 
all the data that has to be collected, and you need 
data from several projects,” Jones claims. “It’s as 
expensive as an audit.” — Stan KoLopzizj 
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Forrester Research, Inc. in 


Cambridge, Mass., for example, 


says she has seen a definite in- 
crease in the number of corpo- 
rate departments taking the 
initiative with advanced soft- 
ware development tools to de- 
velop their own software and 
avoid the data center backlog 
lists. Software house Data Ki- 
netics Ltd. in Ottawa located a 


4% years of programming in C 
Many companies now 
say they believe that 
much of the steam 
(and excitement) has 
left the hardware 
industry. The hot 


button for the 90s just 


might be software. 


to produce innovative software 
that can recognize and replicate 


hand drawings and writing, all 
fitting into personal computer- 
Many companies, in fact, 


now say they believe that much 


of the steam (and excitement) 


systems now. Now it’s soft- 
ware’s turn.” 


Actel Corp., for example, a 
Sunnyvale, Calif.-based firm 
right in the middle of the ex- 
panding market for custom chip 
design systems, has spent sev- 


to lead an engineer through deli- 
cate gate array chip develop- 
ment using Actel’s system. 


SOFTWARE PRODUCTIVITY 


“There are hundreds of 


thousands of interconnect points 


on these chips, and it’s just not 
possible for engineers to get in- 
volved with an explicit descrip- 
tion of how to connect every- 


does that in a transparent way. 
The days of handling chip de- 
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sign manually are gone.” 

Actel’s software runs on mi- 
cros built around Intel Corp.’s 
80386 microprocessor. In the 
eyes of many, the 386 processor 
is itself being credited with 
bringing good chunks of large 
systems software design down 
to the micro level. 

And Mohsen says he enjoys 
the irony of the situation, where- 


by a system like Actel’s, which 
has advanced software running 
on advanced hardware, will en- 


In an industry that has ques- 
tioned the validity of software’s 
pace of evolution, it is software 
that is now on the verge of rede- 
signing the face of hardware i in 
the coming decade. 


dent software company. 


f integrated 
e and 


support network 


* Spreadsheets « 


Project 


business and data processing 
mainframe, mid-range and micro computers 


of more than 100 offices 


Management 


Maybe, in a sense, things are 
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What will 
standards bring? 


BY PHILIP J. GILL 


here is a standards movement afoot. Industry groups, 

each with its own unique perspective and involvement, 

are shouting for standards and declaring that conformity 
will significantly improve the computer industry. Sure, numer- 
ous details must be addressed, such as deciding which standard 
to back and how to mesh the various winners into a comprehen- 


sive whole, but once those points are worked out, nirvana will result, right? 

Not necessarily. While the need for standards cannot be disputed, the changes that this 
revolution will bring are still up for debate. Issues such as cost, quality and competition 
that will deeply affect users and vendors must be resolved. Until then, it is difficult to pin- 
point what life will be like after standards. 

It will be at least 10 to 12 years before today’s industry standards, many still under de- 
Se ee ee 


> operating 
standards bodies ——e ee on data interchange and portable 
licati 
sear enuneieus edible ciclaenpesieatiins tmaiiibdailaii 
of a brave new world of computing. 
To determine what effect standards will have on the computer industry, Computer- 
world Focus asked four industry veterans experienced in different areas of standards ef- 


forts — Alex Morrow, Robert Ackerman, Roger Sippl and Charlie Bass — how they envi- 
sion the future. 


Morrow is director of strategic relations for the Open Software Foundation (OSF) in 


strumental in developing Unix and the federal government’s Posix standards. Bass, a 


Gill is a San Mateo, Calif.-based free-lance writer and editor specializing in business and high technology. 


Experts agree: Life 
won't be the same 





© It will be easier to construct 
and interconnect large-scale net- 
works of diverse computers, in- 
computers, minicomputers and 
mainframes. 


For MIS directors and infor- 


under way for at least five years. 
© Software applications will be 
easier to create and customize, 
eS Rade eee 

tween programmers and knowl- 
edge workers. In fact, Sippl esti- 
mates that the current 
professional or knowledge work- 
er who uses a computer on the 


job already spends 10% to 15% 


of his work time involved in sys- 


SOFTWARE 
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tem customization. 

Typically, today’s knowledge 
worker directs a programmer to 
do the customization work. In 
the future, programming tools 
will be easy enough and sophisti- 
cated enough to allow office 
workers to do their own pro- 
gram customization. That will 
free up programmers to work on 
large-scale, corporatewide proj- 


it takes a lot to keep the sparkle 
in your data processing i 
From Pepsi-Cola to Taco Bell, 

growing user demands have made 


ects rather than personal-type 
applications. 

e Another change expected to 
take place will be that systems 
will surely be less expensive, as 
hardware and software become 
commodity items. 

However, that effect would 
come about regardless of the 
standards movements, given 
the computer industry’s historic 


price/performance curves. 

© The nature of competition in 
the computer industry will 
change. For one thing, there 
may well be fewer hardware 
manufacturers than there are to- 
day. With most systems based on 
standard building blocks, includ- 
ing standard microprocessors, 
cost advantages in manufactur- 
ing will shift to those with the 


apparent in everything from 
backup and tape management to 
Performance and reliability are 
up. Operator errors and adminis- 
trative headaches are down. While 
problem resolution is faster, 
easier, and more accurate than 
ever before. 


This performance is impressive. 
But it’s only the beginning of 
what VMCENTER II can do. From 
comprehensive management 
reports to the automated handling 
of a broad range of everyday 
operations, VMCENTER II does 
more for VM systems management 
than any other product on the 
market. Which is why it’s the one 
essential complement to ail your 
VM systems — from 9370 to 3090 
to whateyer the future may bring. 


VMCENTER II. Standard-bearer 


for Pepsi's new generation. 

Smart solution for today. For more 
information, write or call: 
800-562-7100 
703-264-8000 


VM Software, Inc. 
1800 Alexander Bell Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 
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That’s not to say these giant 
manufacturers will dominate the 


pre. gana ed 
viding solutions. 

However, —— 
have to deliver the promised so- 
lutions, because a large part of 
what one vendor sells will be 
available from almost every oth- 
er vendor as well. Software — in 
— tailored or highly cus- 

tomized software — will become 
the key to a successful system or 
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in the year 2000 will more close- 
ly resemble today’s system inte- 
grator than today’s computer 
manufacturer. 

Because systems will be so 
similar, vendors will be forced to 
refocus their efforts to differen- 
tiate themselves not on such tra- 


The Power of 
Automated Operations Is Here. 


downplays 
ings that vendors can’t or won't 
respond to this type of challenge 


Calif., workstation manufactur- 


It takes power to automate. Not just iron and a little software. But 
ST ee 
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Streamline the Engine Room 

Basic message management is the first step. And with AF/ 
OPERATORS sample library, that first step is a snap. Yet, your 
horizons are never limited because you have the power to tap 


into fully integrated automated onerations with the ability to 
control MVS and its subsystems—IMS, DB2, CICS, and JES. 
With High Performance 
System overhead isn’t an issue when you can have less than 1% 
CPU consumption. Nor is scheduling when you can make changes 
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And Support From the Mother Ship 
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So whether you're going to the outer limits of automation or 
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er. Sun may not be a prototype of 
the new standards-based com- 

puter manufacturer, but it 
serves as a good test case. Anda 


from a start-up firm to a $1 bil- 
lion-a-year company in about six 


“‘We’re on the top of the slope 
looking down,” Morrow con- 
tends. “I don’t kid myself that 
there won’t be other alterna- 


progress,” he claims. 

However, Touch’s Bass, a 
long-time player in the network- 
ing standards arena, disagrees. 
While he explains that it’s not 
that he wants standards efforts 
to fail, he does insist that that is 
still possible. “They can fail if 
they take too long or don’t pro- 


puter vendors to stop reinvent- 
ing the wheel, , every once in a 
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Out of the closet: IDE growth 
follows CASE market’s lead 


By T. J. Wise 

Software productivity is surely 
the chief paradox, and leading 
gripe, of the age. 

Talk to a dozen MIS manag- 
ers, and you'll get a dozen differ- 
ent chief concerns. For some 
DP people, it’s connectivity 
that’s the big deal. For others, 
hardware upgrades. For still oth- 
ers, the beef is the budget. 

But the one thing they have 
in common is shared concern 
about software productivity. It 
may not be the problem that 
keeps them up nights, but it is a 
nagging sort of concern, like a 
low-grade fever or a crossword 
puzzle left unfinished on the 
breakfast table. ; 

How is it possible, everyone 
wants to know, to increase the 
quantity of software that pro- 
grammers write without losing 
quality? 

Recently, computer-aided 
software engineering (CASE) 
has been the solution most of- 
ten proposed by the industry. In 
particular, graphically oriented 


ly oriented editors — a Data- 
flow Diagram Editor, a Data 
Structure Editor, an Entity 
Structure Editor and so on. 
These elements let you sketch, 
in detail, what the program is go- 
ing to look like long before a 
line of code sees the light of day. 
It is the kind of capability that 
CASE supporters call a step to- 
ward the total automation of 
software and that critics call a 
million-dollar flow chart stuck 
on the front of a CRT. 

But no matter what your 
opinion of graphically oriented 
interfaces and CASE, IDE is 
significant because, until a few 
months ago, only a select few 
had ever heard of it, which isn’t 
to say that IDE is a start-up 
only now gaining recognition. It 
is, in fact, old. It was founded in 
1983 by Anthony Wasserman, 
who was a professor at the Uni- 
versity of California at San Fran- 
cisco at the time and is now 
company president. 

In fact, IDE is older than 
most of its competitors, includ- 
ing those that have overshad- 
owed it for years. Providence, 
R.I.-based Cadre Technology, 


eeeccesseeescescesceees cece 


PRODUCT CLOSE-UP: CASE DESIGNER 


Oracle interface bows 


Oracle keeps those computer- 
aided software engineering 
(CASE) products rolling out. 
CASE Designer is the Belmont, 
Calif., company’s third CASE 
product, joining CASE Method 
and CASE Dictionary in Oracle’s 
troika of CASE design and analy- 
sis tools. 

Alex Mollen, Oracle’s prod- 
uct manager for CASE tools in 
the U.S., said that CASE Design- 
er is a graphical interface to the 
information contained in CASE 
Dictionary, which is the place 
where analysts and designers re- 
cord and maintain their system 
requirements and design deci- 
sions. 

Whereas CASE Dictionary al- 
ready comes with a forms-based 
interface, Mollen said, CASE 
Designer enables developers to 
access the same information us- 
ing techniques such as mouse- 


driven drawing, pull-down 
menus and multiple windows. 
“You have to look at CASE 
Designer and Dictionary in con- 
junction,” Mollen explained. 
“Designer doesn’t 
really store diagrams 
itself but interprets 
them and passes the 
diagrams on to the 
Dictionary, § where 
they are accessible to all users.” 
Mollen added that CASE De- 
signer contains a matrix dia- 
grammer that enables analysts 
to establish a relationship be- 
tween any two elements, such as 
functions and data, for example. 
CASE Designer needs power- 
ful graphical workstations with 
high-resolution screens such as 
IBM Personal System/2 Model 
80s and Sun Microsystems, Inc. 
workstations, Mollen said. That 
Continued on page 44 


BLUE 


Measurement tool 
predicts project’s 
cost, effort and 
quality. Page 43. 


BEAT 


PS/2 missing link 


Inc., for instance, is the name 
that usually comes to mind 
when the subject of workstation- 
based systems analysis tools is 
mentioned. Yet despite its mar- 
ket dominarice, Cadre is actual- 


front ends to CASE 
Why did IDE’s 


tools have been hot, 
Wasserman finally | Particularly those that 
take the money 


run on workstations. 
offered him? 


But does CASE 

(let alone CASE ona 
workstation) really have a place 
in MIS? 

The answer to that is still 
unclear. But we may have gotten 
a strong hint at an answer in the 
last few months via Interactive 
Development Environments, 
Inc. (IDE) in San Francisco. IDE 
sells Software Through Pic- 
tures, a CASE product that runs 
on Unix and DEC VMS-based 
workstations from the likes of 
DEC, Hewlett-Packard, Sun 
Microsystems and Apollo. 

Software Through Pictures 
is actually a collection of tools 
primarily (though not exclu- 
sively) meant for systems analy- 
sis and documentation. The 
idea is that if a programmer gets 
down exactly what he wants his 
program to do and when, then 
the actual writing of the code 
will be a snap. 

Thus Software Through Pic- 
tures includes several graphical- 


Wise is a Boston-based writer specializ- 
ing in up-and-coming technologies. 
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ly several years IDE’s junior. 

This situation is all the more 
puzzling because IDE has not 
been without would-be custom- 
ers and would-be investors. For 
years, the venture capital com- 
munity regarded IDE as a mar- 
velous bet. Venture capitalists 
were phoning Wasserman rather 
than the other way around: He 
constantly declined their money. 

It was only this year that 
Wasserman accepted the aid and 
comfort of well-funded venture 
capitalists. New marketing staff 
was brought in from several 
much larger software firms, such 
as database management sys- 
tem maker Oracle, and, quite 
suddenly, Cadre has started to 
see some real competition for 
some of its accounts. 

Why did Wasserman finally 
do what people had been urging 
him to do since 1983 and take 
the money offered him? It is in 
the answer to that that IDE 
gets interesting to MIS. 

Continued on page 42 


Brian Jeffery 


ooking at the current 
IBM Personal Sys- 
tem/2 line is like 

looking at a jig- 

saw puzzle with half the 
pieces missing. There is a 


lot of capability in the architec- 


ture that clearly hasn’t surfaced 
yet and, in some cases, will not 
surface for years. 

IBM hasn’t clarified what is 
missing, which is unfortunate, 
because the missing pieces are 
going to have a great impact on 
everyone — users, software de- 
velopers and clone makers. 

Let us start with the pieces 
that are there. 

First there are the low-end, 
non-Micro Channel Personal 
Computers, which now include 
an Intel 80286-based box. These 
machines are easy enough to fig- 
ure out. They are general-pur- 
pose PC-DOS ASCII PCs de- 
signed for the less sophisticated 
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user who does not want or 
need mainframe connec- 
tivity. 

Then there are the Mi- 
cro Channel Personal Sys- 
tem/2s, and this is the area 

in which the missing pieces be- 
gin. There are 80286-based 
Models 50, 50Z and 60 and Intel 
80386-based Models 70 and 80. 
The 386-based models use an 
IBM custom version of the Intel 
32-bit processor that IBM de- 
scribed in April as “80% propri- 
etary.” But the Models 70 and 
80 don’t do anything that can’t 
be doie with a 286 and, in fact, 
run IBM software in 286 mode. 
Then there is the Micro 
Channel bus, a nice piece of tech- 
nology that IBM says took years 
and a corporatewide effort to de- 
velop. Right now, though, it pro- 
vides little real functionality be- 
yond what a user can already get 
Continued on page 43 
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CASE modules for the masses 


Low-price offerings seek to grab 10% of market 


Feel that computer-aided soft- 
ware engineering (CASE) prod- 
ucts are just too big, too expen- 
sive and aimed exclusively at 
large computer systems? 


If so, Computer Systems Ad- 
visers, Inc. (CSA) in Woodcliff 
Lake, NJ., may change your 
mind. CSA has just launched Pic- 
ture-Oriented Software Engi- 


SOFTWARE 
PRODUCTS 


neering (POSE), a series of nine 
personal computer-based soft- 
ware modules that CSA claimed 
addresses the front-end plan- 
ning, design and analysis phases 
of application development. 
POSE’s total price is $885 
per set of four data-driven and 
four process-driven software 
modules. CSA also said that indi- 
vidual modules will be intro- 


duced with a limited-time special 
offer of $295 per software mod- 
ule. 

Sherman A. Drusin, CSA’s 
president, has set an ambitious 
goal for his company and, in the 
meantime, challenged competi- 
tors in the CASE arena. Drusin is 
confident that -his upstart firm 
will own 10% of what he projects 
will be a $1 billion market by 


MULTI/CAM is a true 
innovation in computer- 
aided systems engineering. 


AGS Management 
Systems has taken all of the 
elements required for effective 
systems development and project 
management, and fully integrated 
them under one mainframe/micro 
umbrella. 


The result is MULTI/CAM, a 
network of systems development 
workstations which are linked 
throughout the office, the country, 
or even the world. 


MULTI/CAM integrates the 
complete maintenance, 
enhancement, and development 
process running on your mainframe 
and micro. 


You can select the best CASE 
products available to fit your needs 
and use them more effectively with 
MULTI/CAM: 


@ Systems Development 


®@ maintenance life cycle 
© enhancement life cycle 
¢ small projects life cycle 
© purchased-package life cycle 
@ full life cycle 
@ Project Management 


® mainframe and micro 


@ Estimating 
® macro and detailed 
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Analysis impieme: 
Tools | Too! 


Life Cycle Management 


I 
a 


® graphics 

@ prototyping 

® code generators 
© 4GLs 

© PDLs 

© spreadsheets 

© and more... 


Document Processing 


® local and mainframe 


® Electronic Mail 


All of these facilities are 
integrated. Now, team members in 
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ntation 
Is, | 


New York, Los Angeles, and 


London can share data through — = 


_ the mainframe/micro 
connection. 


By unifying and 
standardizing all of the 
elements necessary for the 
creation of successful 

information systems, you are 
assured that productivity and 
efficiency will increase 
significantly. In addition, you 
can add tools as necessary, as 
well as replace outmoded ones. 


Using the MULTI/CAM 
umbrella, the information systems 
you build will be more complete 
and more reliable. 


MULTI/CAM is fully supported 
by the one company that for almost 
two decades has made project 
management its one and only 
concern: AGS Management 
Systems. 


Get under the MULTI/CAM 
umbrella. Call or write for more 
information. 


INC. 


The world’s leader 
in project management systems 
880 First Avenue 


King of Prussia, PA 19406 
(215) 265-1550 
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1992. So certain is he of POSE 
that CSA is also offering custom- 
ers an unconditional money-back 
guarantee, the first CASE com- 
pany todo so, Drusin claimed. 


Glitz and glitter 
Drusin conceded, however, that 
POSE has been subject to some 
marketing pizzazz. 

“We're breaking into a 
[CASE] marketplace that is 
heavily populated, and we have 
to do something dramatic,” Dru- 
sin explained, referring to the 
aggressive pricing and money- 
back guarantee. “But POSE is 
going to open up CASE technol- 
ogy to those corporate depart- 
ments that couldn’t afford CASE 
before. That’s what the market 
needs.” 

POSE runs on IBM’s Person- 
al Computers, Personal Comput- 
er XTs and ATs and Personal 
System/2s and compatibles. 
POSE also supports IBM’s 
SQL/DS and DB2 as well as Soft- 
ware AG of North America, 
Inc.’s Adabas relational database 
formats. The nine POSE mod- 
ules cover a range of CASE anal- 
ysis and design techniques, such 
as data modeling, data flow and 
decomposition diagramming, 
program structure charting and 
logical access path analysis. 

The screen and report proto- 
typing module is scheduled for 
delivery this fall, according to 
CSA. — Stan Kotonzigj 
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Prior to 1988, IDE’s market 
was limited. The company sold 
to the big research firms, aero- 
space companies, research and 
development labs and so on — 
in short, all the organizations 
that regularly deal with very 
large software projects. That 
group is small, and IDE didn’t 
need or want much in the way of 
a marketing staff to serve it. 

But now, all that’s changing. 
CASE in general is beginning to 
appear in mainstream comput- 
ing — in, that is, the many thou- 
sands of computer installations 
across the country. And IDE is 
being drawn into these main- 
stream installations, whether it 
wishes to be or not. Quite sud- 
denly, it needs a marketing staff, 
one that can only be put togeth- 
er with venture capital. 

It says much about the na- 
ture of the new markets that 
IDE is being forced to reshape 
its product to reflect MIS re- 
quirements. In particular, Soft- 
ware Through Pictures has re- 
cently taken on the ability to 
deal with SQL. It is also being 
given the power to design data- 
bases. 

In short, IDE’s history may 
signify that CASE, and graphical 
CASE, to boot, looks to be in 
MIS for the long haul. 
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Expert system tackles 
automated project control 


Software Productivity Re- 
search, Inc., a Cambridge, 
Mass.-based software measure- 
ment firm, is taking software 
measurement into the final fron- 
tier: automated project assess- 
ment and control. 

A natural extension of its 
SPQR/20 project measurement 
tool, Checkpoint automatically 
predicts software productivity, 
cost, effort and quality in major 
software development projects. 
SPR also claimed a margin of er- 
ror of +5% or -5% on project 
cost estimates. 

“We are sure of this claim be- 
cause we are comparing Check- 
point results against data collect- 
ed from more than 3,000 
software projects,” explained 
Ray Falkner, SPR’s president 
and chief executive officer. 

Falkner classified Checkpoint 


Blue Beat 


Continued from page 41 


with a Personal Computer AT 
bus. Then there is OS/2 Extend- 
ed Edition, which is overpriced, 
unwieldy and oddly consisting of 
a mass of “‘bundled” database 
and communications software. 

The jigsaw pieces start to fit 
into place once users recognize 
that the 386-based PS/2s are 
not merely more powerful ver- 
sions of the Model 50 and 60 
but, in fact, implement a differ- 
ent architecture. 


For starters, what is the 
main operating system for the 
PS/2 Models 70 and 80? PC- 
DOS 3.3? PC-DOS 4.0? OS/2 
Standard Edition? OS/2 Ex- 
tended Edition? AIX? None of 
these. All are supported on 
386-based PS/2s as an overlay 
on something called a Virtual 
Resource Manager (VRM), 
which is implemented in micro- 
code and is the direct software 
interface to PS/2 machine hard- 
ware. The VRM was originally 
put together by IBM for the RT 
Personal Computer and, on that 
system, is implemented via a 
dedicated 32-bit reduced in- 
struction set computing (RISC) 
chip. In this context, the point to 
note is that AIX is not the RT 
PC operating sys‘em. The VRM 
is the RT PC operating system. 
AIX is merely a guest. 

In 1983, when the parame- 
ters for the PS/2 were being es- 
tablished, IBM went with the 
VRM. Rather than use a dedicat- 
ed RISC chip (as in the RT PC), 
IBM appears to have decided 
that, for cost reasons and to 
preserve PC-DOS compatibility, 
it will use a specialized version 
of an Intel microprocessor. The 

Continued on page 46 
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as a knowledge-based system. 
The expert knowledge that 
drives the system springs from 
SPR founder and Chairman Ca- 
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pers Jones, who, through 20 
years of consulting and measure- 
ment research, has accumulated 
the experience and data. 

“While computer-aided soft- 
ware engineering focuses on the 
software development life cycle, 
Checkpoint handles the project 
management side of such under- 
takings,” Jones said. 

Checkpoint runs on IBM Per- 


sonal Computers, Personal Com- 
puter XTs and ATs with a hard 
disk and at least 640K bytes of 
memory. Jones said that Check- 
point currently has 400 catego- 
ries of computer languages listed 
in its system with appropriate 
Function Point measurement 
guides for each language. Origi- 
nally intended to be written in an 
object-oriented language, Jones 


said, the 640K-byte barrier on 
the PC platforms was too re- 
strictive a factor. Checkpoint 
was written, instead, in C and as- 
sembler. 

A full range of project reports 
and graphs is also included, Falk- 
ner stated. Checkpoint is priced 
at $20,000 and is available im- 
mediately. — Stan KoLopziE} 
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~ “Scott Paper 
CASE products 


y evaluated 30 


. The one we use today 


is the IEF from Texas Instruments.” 


—Tom Cochrane, Scott Paper Company 


“We chose the Texas Instruments IEF 
because it’s the one CASE product that 
can meet all our requirements —it’s fully 
integrated over the life cycle, with plan- 
ning, analysis, and design tools, database, 
and code generation. Any CASE product 
we buy must support a recognized 
methodology and be supported by a major 
force in the industry.” — Tom Cochrane, 
Director of Architecture and Technology, 
Scott Paper Company oe , 
Scott Paper Company és the world’s 
largest manufacturer and marketer of 
sanitary tissue paper products, with opera- 
tions in more than 20 countries. Scott is 
also a leader in the US. quality coated 
publishing and printing paper markets. 
With pressure to deliver more com- 
lex business information systems faster, 
Scott tured to Information Engineering 
Facility™ (IEF™) software, training, and 
consulting to develop and maintain 
quality systems and to control costs. 


With the Texas Instruments CASE 
product, usets have experienced faster 
information system development with 


Géorg Timchal and Tom Cochrane 


greater accuracy, fewer revisions, less 
maintenance, and automatic compute 
generated documentation. 

“Scott has already ured the [EF on 
15 projects and is now building two sub- 
stantial information systems. From the 
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systems we've completed and those that 
are currently in development, we've seen 
that IEF collapses the traditional life cycle 
... and reduces development costs.” 

— George Timchal, Technology Architect, 
Scott Paper Company 

IEF integrated CASE gets Scott 
Paper Company rolling when they need 
a system to give them a competitive 
advantage. 

Texas Instruments IEF integrated 
CASE is ready for you tod av. 

For more information, call (214) 
575-4404. 
* inbemmint Jiey ant IEF owe eratemarks.d 

The IEF has heen devehape 
Awaruines Lad 


- j 
TEXAS % 
INSTRUMENTS 
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DEC backs Ultrix option 


By covering the bases, strategy spurs standards 


As successful as it has been with 
its proprietary VMS operating 
system, Digital Equipment Corp. 
does not want to get boxed in. 
Ultrix, the DEC version of the 
Unix operating system, has long 
been available on DEC ma- 
chines, but the company seems 
to have given the system a new 
commitment with a series of re- 
cent releases. 

The Maynard, Mass.-based 
firm’s goal is to let software de- 
velopers who want to work un- 
der Unix create their products 
on DEC machines rather than go 
to another hardware vendor. So 
it’s industry-standard time, here 
we come. 

Topping the list of new soft- 
ware products is Ultrix-32 Ver- 
sion 3.0. This version includes 
more than 200 commands and 
utilities and can run more than 
1,000 existing software pro- 
grams, according to the vendor. 


Can get at 75G bytes 
Ultrix-32 Version 3.0 also offers 
Ultrix NFS Clusters, enabling as 
many as 16 devices, such as DEC 
VAXs and DEC HSC 70 hard- 
disk drives, to interchange files 
over a 70M bit/ 
sec. Ethernet network link using 
Sun Microsystems, Inc.’s Net- 
work File System (NFS) proto- 
cols. According to DEC, in such 
an environment, CPUs can share 
a data base with a memory ca- 
pacity greater than 75G bytes. 
Digital claimed Ultrix-32 
complies with all key industry 
standards, including Posix and 


Oracle 
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means it will not run on IBM 
3270 terminals in IBM MVS, 
VM and DOS/VSE operating en- 
vironments, although the CASE 
Dictionary does run in those en- 
vironments. 

“That means users can work 
with Designer on one platform 
and in one environment and send 
data to the Dictionary running in 
another environment,” Mollen 
said. By the end of 1988, Design- 
er should be running on Hewlett- 
Packard Co. workstations, IBM 
Personal Computers running the 
OS/2 operating system and Digi- 
tal Equipment Corp. VAX work- 
stations. 

According to Mollen, pricing 
for CASE Designer will range 
from $2,750 to $8,800 per user, 
depending on the Sun worksta- 
tion used. A combination of the 
CASE Dictionary and CASE De- 
signer will range from $6,000 to 
$10,000 per user, depending on 
the platform and the number of 
users. — STAN KOLODZIE) 
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AT&T’s Unix System V Inter- 
face Definition Release II, Vol- 
ume 1, as well as the base-level 
specification from the X/Open 
Portability Guide. 
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Ultrix-32 costs from $2,100 
for a Microvax 2000 to $56,058 
for a VAX 8820. 

DEC also unveiled Ultrix 
Worksystem Software, which 
provides an X User Interface 
(XUD) that works on its major 
workstations and, according to 
DEC, is the first implementation 
of the Decwindows graphics in- 
terface program. Including an 


Ultrix XUI tool kit, a User Inter- 
face Library and a programmers’ 
style guide, the Ultrix Worksys- 
tem Software costs $1,575 on 
the Vaxstation 2000 and $3,150 
on the Vaxstation II/GPX. 

DEC is also offering several 
products to tie Ultrix and VMS 
together. The VMS/Ultrix Con- 
nection adds the Technical Con- 
trol Protocol/Internet Protocol 


and NFS communications pack- 
ages to VMS to let it talk to Unix 
machines. DEC said that this 
product enables a Vaxcluster 
system to act as an NFS server 
to Unix-based workstations. 

The VMS/Ultrix Connection 
costs from $7,500 on the Micro- 
vax 3600 to $126,000 on the 
VAX 8978. — MARK BREIBART 
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THERE ARE FEW THINGS PRO-IZ 


Even IBM, DEC, and UNIX’ applications are compat- 


ible when developed with PRO-IV, the professional 


development language from McDonnell Douglas. That’s 
because applications developed with PRO-IV are hard- 
ware, operating system, and data base independent— 


offering virtually unlimited portability. 


But PRO-IV is more than portable. It’s also one of 
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the most productive development languages you can 
find. Helping programmers develop applications 10 to 


20 times faster than traditional development languages 
—with equally impressive maintenance productivity. 


Better yet, finished applications offer greater perform- 
ance in the production environment as well. 
PRO-IV can help you reach new levels of application 
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CALENDAR 


Oct. 2-8 


Migrating to DB2: Planning 
the Strategy. Boston, Oct. 6-7 
— Contact: Digital Consulting, 
Inc., 6 Windsor St., Andover, 
Mass. 01810. 


Oct. 9-15 


Online ’88. New York, Oct. 
10-12 — Contact: Tasha Hein- 
richs, Online ’88 Conference, 11 
Tannery Lane, Weston, Conn. 
06883. 


SOFTWARE 
INDUSTRY EVENTS 


Info ’88. New York, Oct. 11- 
14 — Contact: Show Manager, 
Info ’88, 999 Summer St., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 06905. 


Oct. 16-22 


Hammer Forum ’88. Boston, 
Oct. 17-19 — Contact: Hammer 
and Co., 5 Cambridge Center, 


Cambridge, Mass. 02142. 


Next Generation Networks. 
Washington, D.C., Oct 17-19 — 
Contact: BCR Enterprises, Inc., 
950 York Road, Hinsdale, Ill. 
60521. 


Usenix C++ Technical 
Conference. Denver, Oct. 17- 
20 — Contact: Usenix Confer- 


CANNOT MAKE COMPATIBLE. 


development productivity when used separately or 


in conjunction with our other software engineering 
products— ProKit* WORKBENCH™and STRADIS? 
Make your applications and hardware more com- 


patible than ever before. For more information about 
PRO-IV, or to get a product demonstration, call 


McDonnell Douglas at 1-800-325-1087. 


UNIX* is a registered trademark of AT&T. 
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ence Office, P.O. Box 385, 
16951 Pacific Coast Highway, 
Sunset Beach, Calif. 90742. 


The 1988 Electronic Printer 
and Publishing Conference 
Series. San Jose, Calif., Oct. 
17-21 — Contact: Jean O’Toole, 
CAP International, One Long- 
water Circle, Norwell, Mass. 
02061. 


Oct. 23-29 


Electronic Messaging ’88: 
Boston, Oct. 24-25 — Contact: 
Electronic Mail Association, 
Suite 300, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Ave. NW, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


Teamwork, Technology & 
Organizational Perfor- 
mance. Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 
25-27 — Contact: The Seybold 
Executive Forum, Patricia Sey- 
bold’s Office Computing Group, 
148 State St., Boston, Mass. 
02109. 


Federal Computer Confer- 
ence. Washington, D.C., Oct. 
25-28 — Contact: National 
Council for Education on Infor- 
mation Strategies, 15200 Shady 
Grove Road #350, Rockville, 
Md. 20850. 


Defense and Government 
Computer-Graphics Confer- 
ence. Washington, D.C., Oct. 
25-28 — Contact: National 
Council for Education on Infor- 
mation Strategies, 15200 Shady 
Grove Road #350, Rockville, 
Md. 20850. 


Oct. 30-Nov. 5 


Data Processing Manage- 
ment Association Computer 
Conference and Business 
Exposition. Dallas, Oct 31- 
Nov. 2 — Contact: DPMA Dal- 
las ’88, c/o DPMA Headquar- 
ters, 505 Busse Highway, Park 
Ridge, Ill. 60068. 


Unix Expo. New York, Oct. 31- 
Nov. 2 — Contact: National Ex- 
positions Co., 15 West 39th St., 
New York, N.Y. 10018. 


DB2 Tools Symposium. 
Washington, D.C., Oct. 31-Nov. 
2 — Contact: Elaine Mershon, 
Digital Consulting, Inc., 6 Wind- 
sor St., Andover, Mass. 01810. 


1988 National Conference 
on Managing DEC-IBM Inte- 
gration. Los Angeles, Nov. 1-2 
— Contact: Gregg Martin, The 
Center for Technology Con- 
cepts, Inc., 3 Independence 
Way, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 


Localnet/ACN ’89. Boston, 
Nov. 2-4 — Contact: Grisha Da- 
Vida, Conference Management 
Corp., P.O. Box 4990, 200 Con- 
necticut Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 
06856. 
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Blue Beat 


Continued from page 43 


VRM was embedded in PS/2 
Licensed Internal Microcode, 
which for practical purposes 
makes it part of the hardware 
rather than the software. 

The VRM is the missing link 
in the architecture of 386-based 
PS/2 systems. When it is opti- 
mized, it puts an entirely differ- 
ent spin on the role of both the 
Micro Channel and OS/2 Ex- 
tended Edition and creates an 
environment in which some in- 
teresting consequences devel- 
op, including the following: 
¢ Acluster of PS/2s and/or oth- 
er IBM systems will operate un- 
der a single system image en- 
gaged in coprocessing. Co- 
processing, it should be noted, 
extends considerably beyond 
mere connectivity. It is the exe- 
cution of a software application 
as a shared task between mul- 
tiple processors. In the IBM con- 
ception, coprocessing is pri- 
marily a vehicle for integrating 
PS/2s with mainframes, which 
will handle the bulk of the pro- 
cessing. 
© The Micro Channel will act as 
the manager of local hardware 
resources within this cluster, 
while the sum total of the Micro 
Channels and, for other IBM 
systems, equivalents act as a sin- 
gle resource management com- 
plex within the single system im- 
age. The Micro Channel was 
designed to work in a clustered 
configuration, not stand-alone. 
¢ OS/2 Extended Edition will 
become a distributed coprocess- 
ing operating system tying to- 
gether multiple PS/2s and IBM 
VM, MVS and/or OS/400 sys- 
tems. The Database Manager 


component translates into a 
distributed SQL environment. 
Except that it is operating in 
distributed mode, OS/2 Extend- 
ed Edition becomes functional- 
ly similar to OS/400: The rela- 
tional database inanagement 
system component and connec- 
tivity features are integral 

parts of the operating system in 
the same way as they are for 
the AS/400 line. 

e The Token-Ring network 

will become an integral compo- 
nent of the cluster environ- 
ment, providing basic 4M bit/ 
sec. transmission services. The 
relatively high data rate is key to 
cluster performance under a 
single-system image. It permits 
a user on a given system to uti- 
lize machine resources on anoth- 
er, physically separated system 
without significant response 
time degradation. 

© Other operating systems 

may be guested by the VRM. 
This is likely to have a major im- 
pact when it comes to PC-DOS. 
Users of IBM PCs will, for ex- 
ample, be able to carry over PC- 
DOS applications software to 
PS/2s without having to convert 
to OS/2. The IBM assumption 
is that, in the long term, users 
will want to convert. 

In the meantime, however, 
they can continue running PC- 
DOS as a single-user operating 
system while OS/2 Extended 
Edition looks after clustered 
coprocessing. Upgrading to PC- 
DOS 4.0 reduces the interface 
differences for guested PC-DOS. 


No 286s allowed 

The caveat to all this is that it 
only works for 386-based ma- 
chines. There is a limited sub- 
set of functionality for the 286- 
based Models 50 and 60, but 
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Publisher Fritz Landmann 


SOFTWARE 
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otherwise they rapidly become 
obsolete. This is what IBM 
means when it talks about ‘‘cas- 
cading technology.” PS/2 Mod- 
el 50s and 60s will be obsolete by 
this time next year. 

This should represent a 
great deal of food for thought for 
end users debating whether to 
commit to IBM’s Micro Channel 
PS/2s. It’s already becoming 
very clear that there will, in the 
future, be few enhancements to 
the stand-alone capabilities of 
Micro Channel PS/2s. The vast 
majority of PS/2 enhancements 
will be tied to coprocessing. 
Committing to the new IBM 
PS/2 standard will mean a near- 
ly irrevocable commitment to 
IBM’s scenario for PC-to-main- 
frame integration. 

It also raises more than a 
few questions about the extent 
to which the IBM PS/2 can be 
cloned. Cloning the Micro Chan- 
nel is only the beginning of the 
process. After that, a vendor has 
to clone a customized and pro- 
prietary version of the Intel 386, 
some coprocessors that will be 
coming down the line, a set of 
hardware-embedded micro- 
code, OS/2 Extended Edition in 
its current and later forms, the 
advanced version of the Token- 
Ring network and a mass of 
software resident on clustered 
single-system image configura- 
tions. By that time, the clone 
maker is potentially infringing 
on more than 1,000 IBM patents 
and copyrights and probably 
borrowing a lot of IBM’s “look 
and feel” as well. Go ahead, 
clone. Make IBM’s day. 


Jeffery is managing director of the In- 
ternational Technology Group, a man- 
agement consulting and market re- 
search firm in Los Altos, Calif. 
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Tying up loose ends 
Jack van Kinsbergen 
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BM’s Systems Application Architec- 

ture (SAA) is an attempt to tie the 

company’s product line together with 

an architectural layer that sits on top 
of the operating system, independent of 
the hardware base. Another way to think 
of it is as a compatible platform that acts 
as a bridge between dissimilar hardware 
products. SAA is calculated to define a 
consistent standard for system architec- 
ture, enabling all IBM systems to talk to 
each other. 

For competitive reasons, IBM has to 
find a way to homogenize the varied oper- 
ating systems of its separate products. 
DEC has achieved enviable success with 
an all-encompassing architecture that en- 
folds its entire product line, making in- 
roads in the marketplace against IBM’s 
multiple operating systems. 

To counter the erosion around the 
fringes of its market hegemony, IBM says 
it plans to implement the four standard- 
ized elements of SAA: user visual inter- 
face, programmer interface, communica- 
tions interface and application product 
offerings. 

Before SAA can be implemented in the 
user community, IBM laboratories will 
have to get their products running reli- 
ably under the new standard. So the first 
to feel the effects of SAA will be the IBM 
labs themselves — they will have to con- 


form to global standards that didn’t exist . 


before. For products that can’t be adapt- 
ed to SAA, the handwriting is on the wall. 
Once IBM reaches the point at which 
its products have been substantially 
adapted to SAA, it is liable to start pulling 
the plug on some of the dissimilar hard- 
ware that it no longer wants to maintain. 


The 360 analogy 

The best analogy for the present-day SAA 
phenomenon is IBM’s 360 system, which 
the company introduced in 1964. 

IBM didn’t announce the 360 because 
it had the marketing foresight to realize 
that it would lock customers in. Rather, 
the motivation was sheer practical neces- 
sity; Big Blue just couldn’t afford to con- 
tinue servicing its many separate product 
lines. The cost of servicing separate oper- 
ating environments for the 1401, 7070, 
7080 and 7090 products was rising faster 
than IBM revenue. To counter the trend, 
IBM designed the 360 as a compatible 
product family that would gradually phase 
out other products, cleaning up IBM’s in- 
ventory. 

In the 24 years since the introduction 
of the 360, IBM’s product line has again 
become fragmented. Today, IBM has the 
same diverse clutter of products that was 
causing problems in 1964, only now these 
wares are the System/36s, Personal 
Computers and 3090s. SAA is expected 


A 25-year veteran of the computer industry, van 
Kinsbergen was a member of the design team that 
pioneered the operating systems for the IBM 360 
mainframe. Before joining Boole & Babbage, Inc., 
where he is now a senior fellow, he advised Citi- 
bank on DP issues for the oampany’s consumer 
banking unit. 
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to have the same impact on the market- 
place as the 360 did in 1964 — consolida- 
tion of a multitude of operating environ- 
ments during a period of years through a 
standard architecture. 

SAA creates great opportunities and 
risks for IBM and its competitors. 

SAA will make true, distributed data 


processing possible for the first time with- 
in IBM systems, the company claims. 
This goal could not be accomplished be- 
fore because the distributed boxes 
couldn’t really talk to one another in the 
complete sense necessary for effective 
connectivity. 

Once IBM implements the SAA stan- 
dard, DEC will have the opportunity to 
port its systems to IBM systems by adopt- 
ing the standard. What makes it interest- 
ing is that this could be either a coup or a 
debacle from either company’s point of 
view. If DEC tries the option, it could gain 
a foothold with IBM customers. On the 
other hand, the plan could easily backfire, 
and instead of gaining IBM customers, 
DEC might lose some of its own. 


Ironically, it’s likely that SAA will 
prove to be a passing phase in an ongoing, 
long-term cycle of periodic consolidation 
and fragmentation in IBM products. 
There is a powerful tendency for a compa- 
ny in IBM’s position to respond to market 
opportunities during the years with prod- 
ucts that don’t necessarily fit in the mold 
set by earlier standards. It will be inter- 
esting to see, in years to come, whether 
IBM is v ‘illing and able to maintain consis- 
tent adherence to the SAA standard once 
it is implemented. 

What is certain is that SAA will become 
a reality, just as the 360 did in 1964. Any- 
body who believes it’s not important or it 
won't happen, doesn’t understand the 
real world. IBM will make it happen. 


mpuware 


Takes The 
Mystery Out Of 


Compuware takes 

the mystery out of 
CICS by making three ex- 
ceptional interactive test- 
ing and debugging tools to 
gain control over it. Ex- 
ceptional because their 
powerful individual func- 
tions help stabilize applica- 
tions and systems. But 
what's truly unique about 
them, is how well they 
work together. So that, as 
a threesome, they have all 
the smarts to form a sys- 


tems control center — at 
one terminal. 
Compuware CICS 
PLAYBACK eliminates 
the unknown by spotting 
problems in testing CICS 
systems before they cause 
costly downtime. With it, 
mmers can capture 
igh volumes of real life 
transactions for full func- 
tion testing. For locating 
suspicious logic errors, 
there’s Compuware CICS 
dBUG-AID, It enables 
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programmers to inter- 
actively execute a program 
one line at a time. And for 
solving transaction 
abends, there’s CICS 
Abend-AID. It’s an in- 
quisitive piece of software 
that tells programmers the 
cause of the abend on- 
line in a concise English 
paragraph. As easy to read, 
as easy to understand, as 
the English you see here. 
Compuware also 
takes the mystery out of 
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COMPUWARE 


Because experience is ev 
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CICS with exceptional 
Professional Services peo- 
ple. They're available to 
take their special know- 
how into the field to help 
companies better manage 
their CICS systems and ap- 
plications. While in the 
classroom, Compuware’s 
Educational Resources 
staff provides crucial on- 
going CICS training. 

Take the mystery out 
of CICS by putting Com- 


puware in it. 


31440 Northwestern Highway, Farmincton Hills, Michigan 48018-5550, 1-800-521-9353. In Michigan (313) 737-7300 


CICS Abend-AID and Compuware CICS dBUG-AID are registered trademarks of Compuware Corp. Compuware CICS PLAYBACK is a trademark of Compuware Corp 


© 1988, Compuware Corporinion. 
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Where the bucks are 


1988 software industry salary survey CEO $98.2 


Compensation 
os im thowente) COO $85.7 


VP marketing/sales $76.5 
i VE product development $71.4 


Wa manufacturing $65.0 


ONG 


INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE NORTH AMERICAN SOFTWARE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. MORE THAN 120 SOFTWARE FIRMS OF ALL SIZES PARTICIPATED IN THE SURVEY. 


GRAPHIC BY BRUCE SANDERS 


OF 
INTEREST 


have been in meetings where we have 
given the president [of a software 
company] what we thought was a reasonable 
schedule. [He] ripped the piece of paper, which 
had the schedule, in half, and satd, ‘Here, do 
itin this time.’ ” 
DAVID MOSKOWITZ 


PRODUCTIVITY SOLUTIONS 
See story page 10 


neat 4 ISSUE 


C connectivity is at the heart of November’s Computerworld 

Focus. As local-area networks sprout up in the PC environ- 

ment, they bring not only benefits for users but also related prob- 

lems for MIS such as security, control and maintenance. We’ll weigh 

these issues and see how the downsizing trend, in which companies use 

networked micros rather than minis or mainframes, is faring. With an 

election year at hand, Focus will follow lobbying concerns to discover 

who is championing MIS’ welfare. We’ll also examine university net- 

works that are finding favor in the commercial sector. In addition to our 

Special Section on Macintosh-to-IBM PC and -PS/2 links, we will report 

on MIS’s 1989 PC connectivity purchasing plans. So pick up Focus — it 
never hurts to have the right connections. 
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Get on the 


users’ CASE 
Michael D. Millikin 


n many areas, it’s a little tough to show the 
productivity payback from automation. In 
one, it’s quite easy: CASE — computer-aid- 
ed software engineering. 

CASE covers a wide spectrum of capabilities, 
from six-figure systems designed to generate 
code to $20,000 workstations designed to main- 
tain and upgrade existing code. 

Despite a variety of basic approaches from ev- 
ery vendor, certain trends in CASE are evident. 
There is a move to push more and more capability 
out on workstations across a distributed network 
environment, and there is a 
much greater emphasis on iconic 


programming. 

The CASE marketplace, as is 
everything else in this industry, 
is being affected by the need for 
standardization and interchange 
of reusable code elements be- 
tween systems. IBM, for one, is 
being very verbal about the future Systems Ap- 
plication Architecture repositories that will con- 
tain such chunks of reusable code. 

But before vendors go dashing madly off on 
that course (which is an important one), there is 
another crucial need to address: empowering the 
end user. 

To date, most CASE tools are targeted at the 
professional programmer. One very interesting 
piece of technology, the Bachman Information 
Systems, Inc. reengineering product set soft- 
ware, uses an iconic environment to help data- 
base administrators cope with the maintenance 
and improvement of existing data base manage- 
ment system applications. Written in LISP, it 
runs on an Intel 80386-based personal computer 
with 12M bytes of memory and a high-resolution 
screen. 

The Bachman line relies upon graphics to ex- 
tract the existing DBMS’ structure to the con- 
ceptual level of design and then enables restruc- 
turing and updates. Unfortunately, this is still a 
tool for the DP professional. 

At the same time, however, user-developed 
applications are becoming more critical to the 
success of a company. No matter how many tur- 
bocharged CASE stations appear on DP desks, 
MiS alone cannot whittle away at the applications 
backlog. Users will increasingly bear the brunt of 
cranking out the task-specific line-of-business ap- 
plications that will give their companies an edge. 

Yet these same users are the ones without 
CASE tools to make their jobs easier. 

The idea is not to turn everyone into a profes- 
sional programmer. The idea is to give users a 
task-oriented icon-based system that supports a 
fairly sophisticated level of application genera- 
tion through the direct manipulation of icons rep- 
resenting reusable code. 

Users don’t need further distraction from 
their business tasks at hand. But users do need to 
be able to generate applications to help them deal 
with those tasks and problems. The solution is 
available. Vendors, get on the users’ CASE. 


Millikin is vice-president and senior analyst with ra 


_| Seybold’s Office Computing Group in Boston. 
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"Tm sorry, Mr. Littleton. But when 


they offered me my own subscription 
to Computerworld, | took the sob.” 


Some people will go to any length for their own 
copy of COMPUTERWORLD. 


Fortunately, you don’t have to. You can get your 
own subscription delivered right to your desk 
every week. No routing slips. No waiting. No 
torn and dog-eared copy. 


What you need to know. 
When you need to know it. 


You'll see what products breakthrough. And 
what products break down. You'll get the news 
and views of the industry. And the ads and 
advice of its leaders. 


In fact, with COMPUTERWORLD on top of 
your desk, you'll be on top of your job. 


And there’s more... 


In addition to your 51 issues of 
COMPUTERWORLD, you'll get — absolutely 
FREE ... 


Bonus issues of COMPUTERWORLD FOCUS 
— an in-depth exploration of a single critical 
topic: communications, data security, PC’s, 
connectivity, and more. Not available on 
newsstands; these issues are sent to 
COMPUTERWORLD subscribers only. 


Our special Spotlight section. Head-to-head 
product comparisons with an at-a-glance ratings 
chart. Security products, LANs, graphics work- 
stations .. . a different product each time. 


Order now. Use the postage paid subscription 
card bound into this issue . . . because your own 
subscription to COMPUTERWORLD is a perk 
you’ve earned. 


COMPUTERWORLD 


375 Cochituate Road, Framingham, MA 01701 





For more information, write to Deborah Evans Cox, at MUST Software International, 101 Merritt 7, Norwalk, CT 06856. Or call 1-800-441-MUST. 










For years, we believed 
that er shouldrun only 

ona maintrame. 
Nowwere divided 


on the issue. 


For hundreds of thousands of mainframe users, 


NOMAD’s relational design, rich language, and free 
windowed user interface have set new standards acpome A | iS, A bd 


in4GL productivity and performance. | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | 


Now, with recent advances in PC technology, 
we’ re separating ourselves from the competition 
ag 









inanother way. With versions of NOMAD for your 
mainframes, minicomputers, and PCs that deliver 
on the promise of true cooperative processing. 

Instead of simply transferring files between 
mainframe and PC, NOMAD now shares the 
actual processing ina dialogue between your 
machines. 

For example, by distributing tasks like 
menu and window management, data valida- 
tion and report generation to the PC while 
conserving mainframe power for simultane- 
ously processing transactions against a 
shared database, NOMAD reduces its use of 
mainframe resources by as much as 75 
percent. 

Impressive as that sounds, it’s but one 
of the innovations responsible for widenin 
the technical gap between NOMAD and other 4GLs. 
We're also the first to develop a common windowing 
capability and implement referential integrity across 
multiple hardware environments. 

o if you're looking for a 4GL that will boost user 
productivity, offload your mainframe, and handle 
your toughest applications, keep in mind that the best 
decision is a split decision. NOMAD. From Must. 


MAUST internation 


Making 4GL a language anyone can speak. 
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